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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Year. The Far Eastern crisis is still very acute, and as we go to press 

President Truman has declared a state of emergency in the United 
States. But we can at least derive some satisfaction from the fact that it has 
been possible temporarily to suspend Marshall Aid payments to this 
country. One set of troubles has thus reacted not unfavourably upon 
another, since American stockpiling of raw materials is undoubtedly one 
of the main factors in our improved dollar exchange position. 

There could be no excuse for any outburst of premature optimism: 
but meanwhile there is some reason to reflect (in language which may 
seem painfully topical to Sabbatarians and their opponents) that what we 
have lost on the roundabouts we have partially, and for the time being, 
made good on the swings ! 


A LL evil omens notwithstanding, we wish our readers a happy New 


Mr. Attlee’s Mission 


-_ the beginning of December the Prime Minister paid a flying visit 
to the United States and Canada. He began by conferring with 
President Truman in Washington. Reporting to the House of Commons 
on his return he said that he “‘ did not expect that the result of this meet- 
ing would lead to any spectacular action or any dramatic announcement.” 
And the communiqué which was in fact issued after the deliberations of 
the two statesmen will certainly not rank among the more inspiring 
documents of history. 


Leader or Manager? 


HEN we consider the gravity of the times, and the prestige and 
opportunity which belong to the office of Prime Minister, we cannot 
feel at all satisfied with Mr. Attlee’s qualifications. We are forced, indeed, 
to conclude that he is temperamentally incapable of rising above the level 
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of a competent political manager to that of a national leader. His deci- 
sion to go to Washington, though he claimed to have had it in contem- 
plation for some time, appeared to be taken precipitately, under pressure 
from Members of Parliament—especially from Mr. Eden. But why, 
as Mr. Churchill asked, did he not earlier seek to renew personal contact 
with President Truman? Why did he not go to Washington at the time 
of the North Korean aggression? Or after General MacArthur’s counter- 
stroke and the recapture of Seoul? These were surely very appropriate 
moments for Anglo-American consultation at the highest level. 

We believe that Mr. Attlee delayed taking the initiative bcause he 
lacks confidence in the power of his own personality. He is almost 
morbidly conscious of his own limitations; in fact he appears to be in a 
sense proud of them—an unhealthy symptom in a statesman. It may be 
argued that in diplomacy a non-playing captain is less dangerous than 
one who claims a leading position in the game without having the neces- 
sary aptitudes. But in an emergency great nations should not be con- 
fronted with this wretched alternative. 


The Cult of the Ordinary 
N his broadcast on December 16 Mr. Attlee said :— 


President Truman and I are just like the general run of people, anxious 
to do our utmost to preserve peace in a dangerous world. We are really 
very representative of ordinary people. 


To the ears of some these words may have been music: but to ours 
they had a very unpleasant ring. Heads of Government cannot be chosen 
on the same principle as English juries. It is not enough for a Prime 
Minister to be a “ good man and true.” Unless he is a man of exceptional 
intellect, imagination and character, he has no right to aspire to the 
Premiership. No doubt it is flattering to a certain type of gullible voter 
to be made to feel that he and the Prime Minister are interchangeable. 
But to most people such a suggestion must either appear the grossest 
humbug, or else an appalling confession of inadequacy on the part of 
one who is given no ordinary amount of power—and a far from ordinary 
salary—to discharge extraordinary duties. 


Time for a Change 


WE do not deny that Mr. Attlee has, on the whole, done his best 
according to his lights. Socialism cannot easily be reconciled with 
the national interest, and where the two have clashed Mr. Attlee has not, 
alas, invariably decided in favour of the latter. But he has shown himself 
an uncompromising patriot in face of the Communist threat and, in this 
respect at least, has played some part in the education of his Party. He 
has, of course, been greatly assisted by events and, in Parliament, by the 
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loyalty of the Opposition: but history may not overlook his own personal 
contribution. 

So much for the past. But now the time has surely come for a change. 
We believe that the country profoundly desires more dynamic leadership 
at this critical moment—leadership which would evoke the best that the 
nation can give, and which would represent abroad both the ordinary 
virtues of a law-abiding, peace-loving people and the element of genius 
which has made Great Britain the land of Chatham, of Beaconsfield 
and of Churchill. 

No man is infallible, and great men are apt to have great faults: this 
should not be forgotten. Nor should it be forgotten that in this country 
leadership must always be democratic: no man should be, or is likely to 
be, given power regardless of his colleagues and supporters, and no Party 
can expect to be returned to power solely on the strength of its leader. 
But the Conservative Party is now in the proud position of being able to 
offer the country at once the best policy, the best potential team of 
Ministers, and the best potential Prime Minister. Mr. Attlee would 
therefore be rendering his greatest service if he were to advise the King to 
dissolve Parliament at an early date. And he should find this function 
very much to his taste: it requires no abnormal talent! 


Mr. Griffichs and Malaya 


R. GRIFFITHS has become surprisingly autocratic in the réle of 

Colonial Secretary. Not longago he ordained a ten-fold increase in 
the tax on rubber in Malaya and refused to allow the Federal Legislative 
Council to discuss the new rate. Over 40 per cent. of Malaya’s output 
of rubber is produced by smallholders who cannot tap their trees them- 
selves and have to give half the product to Chinese tappers who exact 
those terms. The Colonial Secretary’s fiat therefore puts a premium on 
smuggling rubber through the agency of Communist bandits to Siam, 
and has naturally provoked much local criticism. 

The recent riots over the case of Maria Hertogh in Singapore show only 
too clearly that sentiment in Malaya, though for the most part loyal, is 
also inflammable and likely to react very strongly against any Govern- 
ment procedure that seems autocratic or unjust. The executive cannot, 
of course, control the courts of law: but the decision given by the latter 
has kindled racial and religious feeling at a most unfortunate moment, 
and the consequences in Singapore point most eloquently to the impor- 
tance of not straining Malayan loyalty by any other action which appears 
to show contempt of local opinion and the representative body through 
which it is expressed. 


The Anti-Bandit Campaign 


IR HENRY GURNEY, the High Commissioner, has announced, 
none too soon, a series of stringent measures for intensifying the 
anti-bandit campaign. For these to succeed in extirpating banditry by 
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the end of 1951, Sir Henry’s proclaimed design, it is essential to secure 
the co-operation of the law-abiding majority of the population, and no 
moment could be more inopportune for concomitant action which puts 
a premium on co-operation between the small rubber-growers or their 
tappers and the Communist enemy. This is one of the grounds on which 
the new tax is most strongly decried, and it is clearly a matter on which 
intimate local knowledge should decide. We trust therefore that the 
Federal Council will be invited to have its say on all aspects of the tax 
before any final decision is made; and we wish Sir Henry and General 
Briggs all the success in scotching banditry which this vigorous new 
initiative deserves. 


Pronunciamento on East Africa 


ROM dictatorial action in Malaya, Mr. Griffiths has proceeded to a 
pronunciamento on East Africa which seems to reverse the policy 

of progress towards closer union between the three East African 
territories. This declaration requires study; it has been cautiously 
received by the various communities concerned, and we refrain from 
comment on it until it is further explained, more especially with regard 
to what its effect on the already established common services is likely to be. 
We must, however, at once denounce the process of taking and pro- 
claiming far-reaching decisions on Colonial policy without (so far as we 
are aware) any inter-Party consultation and certainly without reference 
to Parliament. Colonial policy cannot be steadily pursued unless it is 
generally agreed, and every possible step to secure continuity should be 
taken by the Government of the day, more especially when its tenure of 
office is unlikely to be long. 


The Leasehold Bill 


VER since the last General Election, the Socialists have been promising 
a general reform of the leasehold system. These promises have, it is 
true, been couched in studiedly ambiguous terms ; and those who know 
the immense difficulties of this question will not be surprised that the 
Socialist Government have at length brought forward no comprehensive 
measure, but only a stop-gap Bill to tide over the immediate future. 

The second part of the Leasehold (Temporary Provisions) Bill, which 
provides protection for the owners of shops whose leases expire within the 
next two years, is relatively uncontroversial. During the present period 
of shortage of premises, such protection is no doubt essential, though in 
our opinion it should be extended only to those who have been in occupa- 
tion of their premises for at least three years. It should also be noted that, 
so far as this part of the Bill is concerned, the Court has the discretionary 
right to vary the ground-rent payable, and that there is a “‘ greater hard- 
ship ’ clause, whereby the ground landlord can, under certain circum- 
stances, recover possession of his own. 
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The Rent Freeze 


fen first part of the Bill “ freezes ” for two years all residential tenan- 
cies of 21 years and upwards, where a ground-rent has been paid. This 
is a very different matter ; indeed, this section of the Bill has occasioned 
three of the most severe leading articles which The Times has ever published 
during the life-time of the Socialist Government. So far as this part of 
the Bill is concerned, the Court has no discretion to vary the rent, which 
means in effect that the tenant has been given a present of two years’ 
occupation at a rent which may have been fixed as long ago as 1851. 
There is no “ greater hardship ” clause in this part of the Bill, and there is 
virtually no circumstance under which the landlord can recover his pro- 
perty. Nor can the unfortunate landlord enforce any covenant against 
the occupying tenant, even though the covenant may have been formed 
primarily in order to protect neighbours from nuisance. Furthermore, 
the protection of this part of the Bill, like that of Part I, is extended to all 
tenants in occupation when the Bill comes into force, so that a speculator 
in the fag-end of a lease is as much a beneficiary under its provisions as a 
descendant of the original lessee. 


The Debate on the Second Reading 


IX the debate on the second reading of the Bill, its shortcomings were 
admirably exposed by the two principal Conservative spokesmen, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. Manningham-Buller. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, pro- 
moted to the Front Bench for the occasion, began his speech with a spirited 
defence of the leasehold system. So much nonsense has been spoken 
and written by Socialists on this subject, that it was most refreshing to 
hear Mr. Lloyd point out the great benefits of the leasehold system to the 
shopkeeper : “It enables him to use his savings as working capital for 
carrying on his business, instead of tying up these savings in the purchase 
of premises.”” Mr. Manningham-Buller developed this point later in the 
debate, when he showed that the very low ground-rent which was charged 
by the landlord was only economic on the assumption that it would revert 
to him on the termination of the lease. 

Mr. Lloyd also pointed out that the Government’s Bill deliberately cut 
across a large number of contracts which had been freely entered into. 
This was both wrong in itself, and a disastrous precedent. He admitted 
that the leasehold system had been based on the assumption that, when a 
lease terminated, the tenant would be able to find fresh accommodation 
elsewhere. Thus the present Bill was, in effect, one more sign of the 
failure of the Government’s housing programme. 


Hard Work Ahead 


ed now remains for the Conservatives to decide what amendments they 
will move in the Committee stage of the Bill, which will take place after 
the Christmas recess. The Party has been committed, by a resolution 
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passed at the Blackpool Conference, to a long-term solution of this 
question, by extending the protection of the Rent Restrictions Acts to 
leaseholders paying a ground-rent. But it would be an impossible task to 
attempt to graft a long-term solution on to a temporary Bill, and thus the 
Conservative amendments, like the Government’s proposals, must be 
temporary in scope. It will be comparatively easy to draft an amendment 
to the clause which prevents landlords from enforcing their covenant, and 
it will be even simpler to limit the number of occupying tenants who should 
be allowed to benefit from the provisions of the Bill. The main difficulty 
will come over the question of the ground-rent. It is clearly absurd that 
the rent should be frozen at a figure laid down, in some cases, during the 
last century. Clearly it is only equitable that the ground-rent should be 
increased, and the problem will be to find a rough-and-ready guide whereby 
a fair rent for to-day can be measured. Perhaps it might be, as Mr. Lloyd 
suggested, the rateable value of the property. 

In any case, the Conservatives must not be afraid of standing up for the 
rights of the landlord. They will have a hard time, and (probably) late 
nights over this Bill when the Christmas recess is over: but they must do 
their best to halt the trend whereby the landlord has been made pro- 
gressively less able to carry out his traditional duties of maintenance and 
repair. 


The Coal Debate 


I T was the general view that the coal debate, on the Opposition’s motion 
for a general inquiry into the industry, was the most satisfactory debate 
of its kind since 1945. Seldom, indeed, since the Socialists came into office 
has a debate been handled better by the Opposition spokesmen. It is 
unfortunate that Mr. R. S. Hudson is not an easy speaker to hear from the 
benches behind him, for he habitually scorns the political platitude, and 
his solid, factual speeches are always delivered with great moderation of 
tone. Mr. Hudson pointed out that, in the coal industry, the increase in 
mechanisation had not been followed by a corresponding increase in 
production. Since 1939, the percentage of coal cut by machines had 
increased from 60 per cent. to 80 per cent., and the amount conveyed by 
machine from 52 per cent. to 75 per cent. Yet whereas in 1941, 689,000 
men had produced 206 million tons of coal, to-day 686,000 men were still 
producing only 205 million tons. Mr. Hudson also laid considerable 
stress on declining manpower. The 1948 figure of manpower for the 
mines was 750,000. In January, 1950, the total manpower in the mines 
was only 708,000, and it had fallen by another 22,000 during the course 
of the year. 


Psittacosis 


M&: NOEL-BAKER, in his reply, had only one answer to every 
complaint. “ Full employment,” he explained, “has enormously 
increased the demand for coal, and industry’s increased demand for coal 
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is beating the rate of increased output from the mines.” The Daily Herald 
made the same point more tersely some weeks ago with its startling head- 
line “‘ Booming Britain Outpaces Pits.” The Socialist conception of a 
Britain so prosperous that it is unable to produce its most vital raw 
material in sufficient quantities is certainly somewhat droll. Mr. Noel- 
Baker, more even than most Socialists, is unable to answer any question 
whatever without alluding to full employment in the course of his reply. 
He is in serious danger of contracting psittacosis, the occupational disease 
of a Minister in a difficult office. 


Socialist ‘‘ Planning ’’—How it is Done 


Minx people have wondered how that interesting occupation known 
as Socialist planning is actually performed. Mr. Noel-Baker was 
kind enough to give the House of Commons what might be called a field 
demonstration. He had the difficult task of explaining how it was that, 
having hoped in the early months of the year to export some millions of 
tons of coal during 1950, the Coal Board found it necessary, not merely to 
suspend exports, but actually to make arrangements for importing coal 
during the last few weeks. 

During the first half of 1950, said Mr. Noel-Baker, “‘ it looked as though 
supplies would justify export hopes. Both deep-mined and open-cast 
were doing reasonably well.” In July, however, “‘ our stocks were not 
rising as we had hoped” ; export deliveries were therefore postponed. 
By October, “ it was clear that open-cast production was slipping badly ; 
more exports were postponed. Then, said Mr. Noel-Baker, “* half-way 
through October something new began to happen . . . We called on the 
miners for the Autumn drive. In the middle of October the rate of 
increase in O.M.S. (output per man shift) began to flag.”” Production in 
October was, in fact, 47,000 tons a week less than in 1949, and by Novem- 
ber this deficit had increased to 70,000 tons. Then it was that the decision 
was taken by the Coal Board to import coal. Mr. Noel-Baker could give 
no precise reason for this sudden fall in output, but he thought that dis- 
content about a wage award, the psychological effect of the Cresswell 
disaster and a shortage of overall manpower, had all played their part. 


Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd’s Reply 


NLUCKILY for Mr. Noel-Baker, the last speaker for the Opposition 
was Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd. Mr. Lloyd, who was Minister of Petroleum 
during the war, was not content with the amiable clichés of the Minister, 
but showed quite simply and conclusively that the fall in production both 
could and should have been anticipated. Mr. Lloyd reminded the House 
of Lord Hyndley’s target for 1951 of 205 to 210 million tons, which was 
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based on the assumptions, first, that the average output per man shift 
would not fall below 3-12 tons, and secondly that manpower in the 
industry for the whole year would not fall by more than 9,000. Further- 
more, the Economic Survey in March estimated the home consumption of 
coal for 1951 at 199 to 201 million tons. What, in fact, had happened ? 
In the first quarter, the production figure was nearer the lower of Lord 
Hyndley’s estimates, the consumption figure was nearer the higher esti- 
mate, the average output per man shift was 3-11 tons, and the industry 
had already lost 6,200 men. During the second quarter exactly the same 
trend had continued, and by May 27th the industry had lost as many men as 
Lord Hyndley had estimated for the whole year. 

This seems to us a most complete and damning answer to Mr. Noel- 
Baker’s claim that all seemed to be well during the first half of the year. 
If Mr. Noel-Baker now agrees that “‘ a shortage of overall manpower ” was 
an important reason for the sudden decline in production during October, 
he should most certainly have seen the red light as long ago as last May. 


Major Lloyd-George’s Article 


UR first article this month is on this very subject of coal, and is by one 
who was for three critical war years Minister of Fuel and Power. 
Major Gwilym Lloyd-George is deeply respected not only for his 
knowledge and experience, but also for his moderation. We would ask 
our readers to give their most careful attention to what he has written. 


More Grants For Farmers 


HE Government’s new Livestock Rearing Bill was rightly made wel- 

come on both sides of the House. It provides for £10 million to be 
spent in 50 per cent. grants for carrying out voluntary schemes for the 
improvement of livestock-rearing land in open and upland areas. The 
object of the Bill is to encourage the farmer of marginal land to rear young 
stores for fattening out on lowland pastures, thus eventually increasing 
the supply of home-grown carcase-meat for the home market. 

The recent cut in the meat ration underlines the value of this project, 
and the money could not be better spent, provided it is put tothe proper 
use. It is to be hoped that notice will be taken of Sir George Stapledon’s 
recommendations, in a recent letter to The Times, as to the manner of its 
spending. He urges that local branches of the C.L.A. and N.F.U. should 
be encouraged to co-operate voluntarily with the County Agricultural 
Committees, who have to approve the schemes submitted for grants, so 
that full weight is given to regional considerations. This is sensible, 
seeing how much the needs and methods of husbandry vary between 
districts. 
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Closed Shop In The North 


URHAM’S Socialist County Council has apparently set out to rival 

the old Prince-Bishops of the County Palatine in the exercise of auto- 
cratic power. Its action in threatening its employees with dismissal 
unless they produce evidence of membership of the appropriate Union 
or Association is an affront to their personal liberties and to the dignity 
of their professions. Moreover, it goes far beyond any argument hitherto 
adduced in favour of the principle of the closed shop. 

After the Trade Disputes Act was repealed, the T.U.C. adopted a posi- 
tion denying the claim that a workman is free to join a Union or not, as 
he pleases. This argument holds simply that as the Union has the respon- 
sibility for upholding fair wages and working conditions for the man, the 
man ought to support the Union and pay his share. Thus, where Unions 
chose to dictate to their members, the T.U.C. supported them. But the 
professional Associations of Durham’s doctors, teachers and nurses 
would not dream of dictating to their members. The idea is repugnant 
to their conception of professional standing and they have condemned it 
outright. So has the Ministry of Health. Thus the County Council’s 
action is stripped of any grounds except a factious zeal for the promotion 
of Trade Unionism by hook or by crook. — 

Since they cannot hope to succeed, and have made the public thoroughly 
angry, perhaps out of evil some good may come. The stern principle of 
the closed shop has always clashed with British ideas of liberty. Perhaps 
in the days when Trade Unionism was weak, and struggling to hold its 
own in conditions of mass unemployment, there may have been some 
justification for its enforcement. Nowadays there can be little or none, 
and the time is surely ripe for the T.U.C. to discard it with wise mag- 
nanimity. 


An Impressive Service 


N December 15 a most impressive service was held in St. Paul’s 

Cathedral to commemorate the foundation of the Province of 
Canterbury in New Zealand. A hundred years ago the original settlers 
had attended a service in the same building, and had heard a sermon by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury of their day, before leaving for the Anti- 
podes. But last month the Archbishop of Canterbury was himself in 
New Zealand for the centenary celebrations, and the sermon in St. Paul’s 
was preached by Dr. John Lowe, the Canadian-born Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford and Dean of Christ Church. (John Robert Godley, founder of 
the Canterbury settlement, was a Christ Church man, so that the capital 
of the Province was named after that College.) 

The commemoration was well conceived, and special honour was rightly 
paid both to Godley and to Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the tireless 
Imperial reformer and apostle of planned migration. In the vastness of 
London’s cathedral time and space seemed to merge, and many must 
have felt that neither centuries nor oceans could ever separate us from the 
Faith which inspired the Canterbury pioneers. 
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A Painful Contrast 


ITH all this in mind, it cannot but be painful to read Mr. John 

Moffett’s article on a later page, in which he describes, more in 
sorrow than in anger, the treatment which New Zealand dairy farmers 
have lately received from our Minister of Food, Mr. Webb. Conservatives 
are at the best of times unfavourable to State purchase : but even this 
clumsy and unsatisfactory method of trading could not alone have 
succeeded in causing New Zealanders to feel resentment against the 
Mother-country. This almost impossible feat may be attributed to the 
narrow insular outlook which Mr. Webb seems to share with so many of 
his colleagues. The shameful story which Mr. Moffett has to tell 
provides yet another count in the massive indictment of British Socialism. 


Peter Fraser 


ETER FRASER, late Prime Minister of New Zealand, was a Ross- 

shire board-school boy who won his way to high responsibility in his 
country, the Commonwealth and the world, because his aims were in 
close keeping with the spirit of his age, because he pursued them whole- 
heartedly, and because by his very nature he commanded trust and 
affectionate loyalty. He had no exceptional share of brains: but he 
educated himself by constant reading and concentrated all his powers 
of character and mind upon one single interest—politics. At the early 
age of 20 he enlisted as a Liberal worker in his native town of Fearn and 
not much later as a London member of the Independent Labour Party: 
but he took the decisive turn in his career when he emigrated to New 
Zealand at the age of 26. 

There he joined the Social Democratic Party, from which the Labour 
Party was shortly after formed, and entered the New Zealand Parliament 
as a Labour member at the end of the First World War—during which 
(it must be said) his pacifist activities were in signal contrast to his patriotic 
leadership in the next great struggle. The portfolios of Education and 
Health, plus those of Police and Marine, were entrusted to him when the 
first Labour Government was formed in 1935, and he led New Zealand 
as Prime Minister from 1940 to 1949. 


: A Social Pioneer 


'WO-THIRDS of his active political life was thus devoted exclusively 

to social reform, and it was in fact his deepest interest, though his 
conversation showed little concern with doctrinal Socialism. Himself a 
carpenter and dockside worker, he knew where the shoe pinched worst in 
the life of working-men, and he toiled with single-minded simplicity for 
a. series of practical reforms which experience had taught him to be 
desirable. He thus established a National Health Service and other 
measures of social value which notably bettered working-class conditions. 
But he was not the man to believe that a Labour leader’s duties should 
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be confined to the pursuit of narrow class interests, and it was charac- 
teristic of him that neither his sense of duty towards his fellow-workers 
nor his devotion to the ideal of a Welfare State in his adopted land in any 
way impaired his steadily increasing grasp of wider responsibilties. His 
loyalty to the great brotherhood of the Commonwealth was unshakable, 
and he showed no hesitation in asking the people of New Zealand to 
undergo considerable sacrifices of their own comfort when he believed 
these to be necessary for Commonwealth strength and unity. He also 
held that benefits from the State entailed an obligation to the State, and 
one of his last acts as Prime Minister was to carry through a referendum 
by which New Zealand adopted peace-time conscription. 


A Great War Record 


ONSIDERABLE, however, as his achievements were in the political 

and social life of his own country, they were surpassed by his record 
in the wider field of service which opened to him in 1939; for he 
then stepped on to the international stage and won the respect of all its 
principal figures. His leader, Mr. Savage, had been ailing for some time. 
Mr. Fraser succeeded him as Prime Minister within seven months of 
the outbreak of war and held uninterrupted power for nine memorable 
years. It thus came about that the former pacifist helped to bring New 
Zealand, first of all Commonwealth countries, to Britain’s side ; and he 
thereafter showed a magnanimity and courage in leadership which place 
him high upon the Commonwealth’s Roll of Honour. 

His bravest and most far-sighted decision was taken in 1942, when the 
disaster of Pearl Harbour placed the whole Pacific area in jeopardy. 
The New Zealand Division had been fighting splendidly in Europe 
and North Africa, and there were many who called for its return to the 
Far Eastern theatre to give some further measure of security to its own 
native country. Mr. Fraser would have none of it. The New Zealand 
Division, heavily though it had already suffered in Greece, Crete and 
Libya, was left to play a no less gallant part in the retreat from Libya 
to Egypt, and then in the victory of Alamein and the brilliant campaign 
which followed it. 


Lost Leaders 


R. FRASER therefore deserves to be remembered and revered, 

not only as a New Zealand reformer, but as a statesman of inter- 
national standing; for he was one of the remarkable group of men 
who made the great decisions, weathered the fiercest part of the storm, 
held the democracies together, and brought them unbroken through 
their second Armageddon. Three of these stalwarts—Smuts, Mackenzie 
King and Fraser—have died in the year just ended. May we have 
leaders as wise and worthy in the no less searching times ahead of us. 
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Sirdar Valabhbhai Patel 


— Commonwealth has lost another gifted and valiant spirit in 
Sirdar Valabhbhai Patel. Unlike the three just mentioned, he was no 
asset in the war; for his passionate nationalism blinded him to all 
other issues, and all his forceful ability and organising power were used 
to frustrate the war effort in which, had he only perceived it, India’s 
liberties were as deeply engaged as those of any other country which 
fought and overcame the German-Japanese Alliance. He was an agitator 
of immense resource, with unswerving loyalty to two leaders, Gandhi and 
Nehru, and with a character of steel. The Mahatma had named him Sirdar 
for exceptional service against the British Raj, and he undermined its 
authority relentlessly, despite considerable periods of imprisonment, until 
the nationalist cause had triumphed. 

But when the Raj was no more, he stood as firmly for friendship with 
Britain as he had stood for enmity towards her in the former days, and 
Nehru could certainly not have achieved without his steadfast support 
the compromise which prevented a final rupture between India and the 
Crown. There was no sentiment in this, but a statesmanlike grasp of 
India’s true interests; for he hated Communism and all its works, and 
was resolved on that account, and for economic reasons as well, to keep 
India associated with the Commonwealth and the Western democracies. 


Order and Anti-Communism 


a, practical of mind, he probably realised more clearly 
than his chief that India must solve a formidable range of internal 
problems before she could aspire to effective leadership in Asia. His 
first determination was to keep order. He imprisoned far more 
agitators than the Raj had ever done, pursuing the Communists in 
particular with a relentless flail ; and he strove with noble fearlessness to 
assuage the communal hatreds which had made a shambles of the Punjab 
and later of Bengal. A broadcast delivered by him at the height of the 
Bengal trouble should live as his monument in that ensanguined field. 
But he was also Pandit Nehru’s main stand-by in the whole sphere of 
internal affairs—the unflinchingly loyal adjutant of a leader with great 
visions who probably could not, but for him, have achieved anything 
like so firm a hold of power. He is therefore a heavy loss both to India 
and to the Western world. His successor, Mr. Rajagopalachari, 
shares his main convictions, and we wish him success in the testing tasks 
to which Mr. Nehru has appointed him. 


Oliver Stanley 


LIVER STANLEY came of a great political family and was worthy 
of it; for though he did not attain the power and eminence of his 
most distinguished ancestors, he lived in their tradition and rendered 
high and valuable service to his generation. His political talent was 
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exceptional and would have carried him to even greater achievement 
had it been blended with greater force of character. He was, indeed, 
of a critical rather than a constructive turn of mind and never showed to 
greater Parliamentary advantage than in the last five years of opposition, 
in which he proved a formidable and resourceful debater. In office, his 
gifts made rather for sound and steady administration than for original 
action, and he more than once disappointed friends who looked to him 
for a decisive lead on controversial questions. 


A Devoted Colonial Secretary 


O Colonial Secretary, for instance, has striven to serve the interests 

of the Empire with greater enthusiasm or affection. The Colonial 
portfolio was the only one which he had ever coveted—perhaps because 
his great-grandfather had liberated the slaves—and his own tenure of it 
was memorable for more than one imaginative departure in Colonial 
policy, such as the provision of great sums for social and economic 
development. He loved the office and wished above all things to return 
to it, though a series of remarkable speeches on finance seemed to destine 
him for the Treasury. But at the Colonial Office as elsewhere he tended 
to indecision on strongly disputed issues, not from lack of power to see 
and state the case for action, but because he grasped the case against it 
with equal clearness and because he was temperamentally averse to 
provoking or being involved in violent controversy. The truth is that 
amidst a rich variety of gifts he lacked the steel which is essential for 
leadership and the highest grades of responsibility. 


No Rupert 


H's mildness and urbanity of mind, though coupled with a natural 
reserve, endeared him to men of all parties in the House of Commons. 
His wit could at times be devastating; but he always seemed able to 
disarm his antagonists without wounding them. His talent for the 
give-and-take of Parliament was thus exceptional, and he was often 
called “ the Rupert of debate ” after his great-grandfather. But Lytton’s 
famous lines upon the latter— 


The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 
Frank, haughty, rash—the Rupert of debate— 


were in reality no more applicable to him than Disraeli’s equally famous 
commentary upon them—‘“ Very true, the noble lord’s charge is irre- 
sistible; but he invariably returns from a triumphant pursuit to find his 
camp in possession of the enemy.” Oliver Stanley was neither haughty 
nor rash; nor was he, like Rupert, a fierce and headlong fighter. His 
weapon was the rapier, not the cavalry sabre; he loved the thrust and 
counter-thrust of strictly Parliamentary argument; and flashing as his 
sallics were, they hurt no more than summer lightning. 
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A Great Tradition 


UCH talent and such devotion to public work, with the aura of a 

great tradition about them, are rarer than they used to be in the 
political life of the country. Rarer, too, is the scholarly distinction of 
form and phrase which marked all Oliver Stanley’s speeches. He once 
said that he clung to every Latin tag which he remembered, because he 
always found that one of them was fortifying and apposite, whatever the 
situation. In the worst days of 1940, when he had refused office for the 
time being under Mr. Churchill and returned to his regiment, he recited 
Justum et tenacem and Requam Memento from Horace with eighteenth- 
century serenity and threw himself into the duties of a subordinate military 
planner with as much zeal as he had given to those of Secretary of State 
for War. Distinguished as he was in so many ways, and intensely indivi- 
dual, with a reserve that enhanced his charm and a constant tinge of 
mockery for bombast and high-falutin emotion, he was an ornament to 
Westminster and a mind of sterling value to the political life of his country. 
Long may it preserve, despite the levelling now in train, the great tradition 
of public service which he embodied. 
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ANOTHER COAL CRISIS: 
REASONS AND REMEDIES 


By MAsor THE Rt. Hon. GWILYM LLOYD-GEORGE 


particularly Mr. Morrison, that the 

only test of whether an industry 
should be nationalised or not is effi- 
ciency. The advocates of nationalisa- 
tion of the coal industry were forever 
condemning the owners for their hand- 
ling of the mines and there were, in 
many concerns, good grounds for their 
criticism, although it would be grossly 
unfair to say that this was the case in 
all. Indeed, many of our mines 
compared very favourably with those 
in any country. 

In the four years since the coal-mines 
of this country were taken over by the 
State we have already had one crisis in 
the fuel position and are now threatened 
with another. What was the cause of 
the first crisis in the winter of 1946-7 ? 
The refusal of the Minister, Mr. 
Shinwell, to face facts. In winter the 
consumption of coal exceeds produc- 
tion ; consequently, during the summer 
months, when consumption is compara- 
tively low, stocks of coal are built up, 
and so the country is enabled to 
meet the demands of higher consump- 
tion in the winter. It was obvious in 
the summer of 1946 that the stock 
position at the beginning of the winter 
would be wholly inadequate. For 
example, the total coal in stock for 


I: is always being said by Socialists, 


the electricity industry was less than | 


that industry had consumed from stock 
in the previous winter—an exception- 
ally mild one. Despite the warnings, 
however, no steps were taken to meet 
this serious situation, with the result 
that during the exceptionally cold 
period at the beginning of 1947 we ran 


into very serious trouble. Factories 
were closed down, people were without 
heat or light, some two million workers 
were unemployed, and as a consequence 
we lost £200 millions in exports. 

One would have thought that after 
such a lesson every care would have 
been taken to avoid a repetition. Yet 
here we are again in a serious position 
with regard to our fuel supplies. The 
Chairman of the National Coal Board 
has told us that “we are not mining 
enough coal even to see Britain through 
the winter ; we have had to take the 
desperate step of importing coal.” 

Surely the present position should 
have been foreseen. When I was 
Minister of Fuel the coal budget for the 
‘coal year,” which begins on Novem- 
ber 1, was drawn up in the previous 
March, and such was the skill of my 
advisers that very rarely were they out 
in their calculations by more than a 
small percentage. Why is it then that 
twice in four years we find ourselves in 
this trouble with fuel ? We are told 
that it is due to the fact that this 
country is consuming more coal than 
ever in its history. The consumption 
of coal in industries such as steel, 
engineering and railways was lower last 
year than in 1942-43. The increase 
appears to be in the electricity and gas 
industries, but here again it is not 
industry that is responsible for most of 
the increase, but the far greater use of 
gas and electricity by domestic con- 
sumers. This, of course, can be ex- 
plained by the fact that the amount of 
coal available for domestic consumers 
is one-third less than before the war. 
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Not unnaturally they turn to other 
sources of heat. 

It must be well known to those 
responsible that the position could not 
be other than precarious if the winter 
were a hard one: yet our exports of 
coal are considerably higher this year 
than last, although output in recent 
weeks has fallen-below that of the same 
period twelve months ago. This I find 
difficult to understand. In order to 
save the country from an economic 
disaster similar to that of 1947 we have 
now to import coal and, such is the 
competition for shipping tonnage 
throughout the world to-day, with the 
consequent rise in freights, that we may 
well have to pay twice as much for the 
coal we import as the price we receive 
for the coal we export—and in dollars. 
This seems to me to be Midwinter 
madness ! 

Could this situation have been 
avoided ? I think it could. We had to 
deal with a similar problem during the 
war. When the Ministry of Fuel was 
first created we were faced with a 
situation where demand exceeded pro- 
duction by 11 million tons—a far 
greater deficit than exists to-day. It 
was hoped that the miners as a result of 
appeals to produce more would account 
for 3 million, and that by economies 
from domestic and industrial con- 
sumers we should save 8 million tons. 
As a result of a nation-wide campaign 
the miners produced an additional 5 
million tons, and domestic and 
industrial consumers saved over 11 
million tons. 

I am not suggesting that a similar 
appeal made now would have the same 
result—for one thing the domestic 
consumer is too hard-pressed to do 
much—but I am satisfied that there is 
still a substantial saving that can be 
effected in other directions. During 
the war we cut down the fuel con- 
sumption of industry very substan- 
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tially, through the activities of Fuel 
Efficiency Committees, without any 
curtailment of the war effort. I am 
certain the same can be done now. But 
it will not be easy to persuade people of 
the real urgency of the position so long 
as flood-lighting, neon signs and 
illuminated advertisements are permit- 
ted. I appreciate that the amount of 
current they consume is not large, but 
the psychological effect on people who 
are asked to economise on essential 
needs is disastrous. 

To meet the present emergency it is 
essential first of all to produce more coal 
and the working of the Saturday shift is 
already bringing results. Secondly, an 
energetic campaign must be waged to 
secure the utmost economy in fuel, 
particularly in industry. And finally, we 
must cut down our export programme. 
This will not be easy not only because of 
contracts entered into, but also because 
of the tempting price our coal fetches. 
But it has to be done. The cost will be 
very small compared with our losses in 
1947. 

These suggestions, however, even if 
put into effect, would only deal with 
the present emergency. The real prob- 
lem remains. How are we to get the 
coal we need ? I am satisfied that 
nationalising the industry has made 
little contribution to the solution. A 
miners’ leader said to me not so long 


. ago:— “ The miner is afraid of the future 


and cannot forget the past.” Those 
who know the history of this industry 
will understand the miner’s fear. It was 
thought by the advocates of national- 
isation that the pyschological effect of 


‘removing the owners would stimulate 


the miner to greater production and 
banish many of his fears. But this 
opinion has not been borne out by the 
facts. 

I ventured to point out in a debate 
during the war that a change of owner- 
ship would in itself have little effect. 
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Much more than that was needed. It 
was because I was convinced of this 
that I appointed the Reid Committee in 
1944. The members of that Com- 
mittee were the ablest and most exper- 
ienced technicians in the industry. They 
were instructed “‘ to advise what tech- 
nical changes are necessary in order to 
bring the industry to a state of full 
technical efficiency.” Their report 
covered every aspect of the industry. 
They stressed the need for more 
mechanisation—not only at the face 
but in the transport of coal from 
the face. They stated that our system 
of haulage was one of the main reasons 
why our output per shift was lower than 
that of other countries, and that our 
haulage practices had remained sub- 
stantially unaltered for decades. To 
increase output at the face without 
revolutionary changes in the methods 
of bringing the coal to the surface 
would be of little use. The Committee 
also urged the necessity for far-reaching 
improvements in mine _ ventilation, 
underground lighting, the use of elec- 
tricity underground, winding surface 
layout, and many other things. Their 
recommendations were not put forward 
to secure greater efficiency alone, but 
were designed to make coal-mining an 
industry that would attract good men. 
This is still a vital requirement, 

The present position with regard to 
manpower is very disturbing. Over the 
last two years there has been a steady 
decline in the numbers employed, and 
while it is no doubt true to say that 
when the scheme of reconstruction 
outlined by the National Coal Board is 
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completed a labour force some 80,000 
less than that of to-day will produce 
120 per cent. of the present output, it 
must not be forgotten that their scheme 
will take ten to fifteen years to com- 
plete. In the meantime it appears that 
we shall be faced from time to time with 
a demand that exceeds supply. 

The plan of the National Coal Board 
dots the I’s and crosses the T’s of the 
Reid Report. There is one sentence in 
that report however, which I trust the 
Board has not overlooked. It is the 
last one. “ But there is no time to be 
lost.” That was written nearly six 
years ago. 

GwiLyM LLOyD-GEORGE. 
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to cast off their children, as the 

history of Medea so forcefully re- 
lates. But when, on August 27, 1950, 
the announcement came that the Mother 
Country had flatly refused to pay more 
for dairy produce bought from a well- 
behaved and admiring offspring, the 
shock in New Zealand was indeed pro- 
found. It is because that decision, so 
emphatically and unrelentingly pre- 
sented by the British Minister of Food, 
Mr. Webb, has implications beyond 
mere terms of barter, that it is worth 
considering here. 

To recite the bare facts is simple 
enough. Under long-term contracts 
with the United Kingdom, the New 
Zealand authorities undertook to sup- 
ply, in the first instance, 97 per cent. of 
the expoitable surplus of butter: quan- 
tities and prices (the latter within a 
restricted range) were to be reviewed 
each year. Until the expiration of the 
1949-1950 export season the arrange- 
ment worked well enough. Butter 
(which serves as a convenient generic in 
discussing this matter) was sold to the 
United Kingdom at a payable price. 
The New Zealand consumer actually 
paid more for it than the British con- 
sumer 12,000 miles away, but that is by 
the way. And over the years the 
industry had accumulated a reserve 
of about £18,000,000 against future 
price fluctuations. But when, after 
long parleys,; Mr. Webb came to 
reject New Zealand’s application for 
a revision of butter prices, he 
hinted that this £18,000,000 should 
sustain the dairy farmer against losses 
in selling to the United Kingdom at an 
uneconomic price. 

No observation could have been 
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better calculated to arouse the wrath of 
the New Zealander. During the war 
years the people of the embattled 
British Isles had been markedly depen- 
dent upon New Zealand butter, both to 
maintain their meagre civilian rations 
and to supply the Forces. And the 
need had been freely met. The New 
Zealand consumer submitted, albeit 
grumblingly, to rationing, in a land 
which exudes butter-fat; the farmer 
worked hard and long in patriotic 
fervour; and butter was supplied to the 
United Kingdom market at a price 
which bore no relation to competitive 
market values—which was actually less 
than the New Zealander paid for it on 
his own table! 

It seems, therefore, unreasonable that 
the British Government should refuse to 
allow the New Zealand claim in 1950 for 
an increase in butter prices based on 
rising production costs. It seems un- 
grateful of the British Government to 
take advantage of the better supply 
position of competitors for the British 
market outside the Commonwealth— 
competitors who still, as always are, 
paid more for their product. And it 
seems presumptuous indeed of Mr. 
Webb to cast an appraising eye upon the 
New Zealand producers’ £18,000,000 
nest-egg, the result of careful hus- 
bandry, as an excuse for his hard- 
dealing. One responsible New Zealand 
newspaper expressed surprise that the 
contracts should have been discussed 
by the Imperial Government in terms of 
the higgling in Petticoat Lane on a 
Sunday morning; most of the press 
denounced in indignant phrases the 
refusal to negotiate price adjustments; 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Holland, ex- 
pressed the Government’s “ intense 
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SILKEN BONDS AND BUTTER 


THE DAIRY CONTRACTS 
FARMERS’ LOYALTY STRAINED 


Special Correspondent 


WILLINGTON Ace 219 
The induations are that the attitude wry ened 

very fully threshed aut at the New Zealand Board 


disappointment ”’ at the failure of nego- 
tiations. counselled restraint, 
pointing out that long-term contracts 
give New Zealand the advantage of an 
assured market until 1955: but he also 
emphasised that the prices paid by 
Great Britain for New Zealand dairy 
produce (which have risen by 85 per 
cent. since 1930), bear little relation to 
the price increases in the same period 
for British imports (which have risen by 
about 150 per cent.). 

Here the matter rests: but it does not 
sleep. The New Zealand Dairy Pro- 
ducts Marketing Commission, accept- 
ing perforce the United Kingdom’s 
refusal to review prices, and reserving 
the right to apply again at any time for 
revision, is looking for alternative mar- 
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From the OTAGO DAILY TIMES, September 2nd, 1950. (By permission.) 
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kets. To this end, New Zealand has 
reduced the amount of dairy produce to 
be made available for export to Britain 
in order to allow the retention of a 
greater proportion of butter and cheese 
for experimental shipments to North - 
America. The meat marketing organi- 
sation, made nervous of its own 
bulk-purchase contracts by the British 
Government’s intransigence over butter, 
is also extending the search for fresh 
markets. 

Moreover among New Zealanders, 
who are not ashamed to be known as 
“ more British than the British,” or as . 
the inhabitants of “the most loyal 
Dominion,” there is grave disquiet. 
To find a situation equally disturbing of 
confidence one might have to go back a 
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full half-century, or even further. It is 
idle now to fight over again the Maori 
wars, with their temporary and acrimo- 
nious straining of the “ silken bonds ”’; 
or to speculate on what might have 
happened if Premier Richard Seddon’s 
wider vision had secured Empire prefer- 
ence in place of the Briton’s prized 
“ free breakfast table’; or to growl at 
the fact that Western Samoa was 
annexed in 1914 instead of in 1899. 
Not even the scars of these old battles 
remain. But it is a fact that, the 
Westminster Statute notwithstanding, 
New Zealanders have for two genera- 
tions looked to Great Britain with 
almost mystical pride, admiration and 


N a number of occasions lately 
) have gone out of their 

way to jeer at the Conservatives’ 
proposals for house-ownership. In 
every case their line is the same. 
Briefly, its effect is that while others 
talk about a property-owning demo- 
cracy, they themselves are getting on 
with the job of putting the idea into 
practice. 

It is an astounding claim. In the 
first place it is unfair, for no one but 
the Socialists has yet had the chance to 
tackle the problem since the end of the 
war. And in the second place it is 
completely untrue. How could it be 
other than untrue when four-fifths of 
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THE NECESSITY FOR 
HOUSE-OWNERSHIP 


By ERIC WALMSLEY 


loyalty. And it is equally certain that 
those sentiments, plus their very practi- 
cal foundation in mutually profitable 
trade, have received in 1950 a severe jolt. 
Whether it is worth while for Great 
Britain to disrupt this happy family 
relationship for the sake of a few ha’- 
pence—or even a good many hundred 
thousand pounds—in the price paid for 
butter is, admittedly, a British problem. 
But it must be understood by the people 
of Great Britain that the issue is not one 
that should be measured entirely in 
pounds, shillings and pence. It involves 


intangibles that lie close to the heart of 
our Commonwealth unity. 
JOHN MOFFETT. 


the nation’s new homes are sub- 
sidised ? 

The plain fact is that the Socialists 
are so terrified of a property-owning 
democracy that they are moving away 
from it as fast as they can. And if this 
process is allowed to continue, the time 
cannot be far distant when our whole 
economy will be threatened. House- 
ownership is not only desirable : it is 
vitally necessary. 

At the moment the subsidy on a 
typical council house is £22 a year for 
sixty years, or £1,320 altogether. Of 
this the State pays three-quarters, or 
£16 10s. annually, and the local 
authority is expected to provide the 
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remaining £5 10s. But whether it is the 
State or the local authority that signs 
the cheque, the money still has to come 
from the taxpayers’ pockets. 

To-day our housing needs have been 
estimated at three million. To pay out 
£1,320 during the next sixty years on 
four-fifths, or 2,400,000, of these homes 
is, therefore, going to cost us no less than 
£3,168 million—oxr rather more than 
75 per cent. of 1950’s entire Budget. 

Nor is this all. Because of the 
Socialists’ incompetent handling of the 
building programme, housing costs 
have risen out of all proportion to the 
nation’s net annual income. When the 
present subsidy was fixed at £22 in 1946, 
the assumed cost of a council house, 
including land, was £1,100. On this the 
inclusive annual charge was assessed at 
£48, the deficit of £26 being made up by 
the tenant who paid 10s. a week rent in 
towns and 7s. 6d. in the country, where 
the subsidy was correspondingly in- 
creased. 

Now, however, the cost of a house 
has risen by at least £300 and the 
inclusive annual charge has similarly 
advanced to some £63. Thus rents 
have had to go up ; and when rates are 
added, the inevitable result has been 
that many of those who need councl 
houses have been unable to afford to 
live in them. 

Could anything be more fantastic ? 
Here we have many of the poorest in 
the land compelled to remain in the 
squalor of their slums and their disused 
army huts in order to pay the taxes to 
subsidise the very homes which they 
themselves so desperately need. And 
occupying those homes are many who 
would gladly buy them on easy terms if 


they had the chance ; or, better still, 
would move into new cheap houses such 
as those which private enterprise so 
readily provided in the years between 
the wars. 

We cannot continue like this. To 
have to pay more and more taxation for 
subsidised houses, which fewer and 
fewer people can afford to occupy, is 
sheer lunacy. As Mr. Ernest Marples, 
the Conservative Member for Wal- 
lasey and a practical builder, told the 
House of Commons in 1947 :— “There is 
not a country in the world of which the 
economy can carry a burden like that.” 

That is still true to-day : but unfor- 
tunately Mr. Bevan is not interested in 
economics. For him and his party 
building societies are “‘ merely money- 
lenders” and private builders a con- 
venient scapegoat. And so we find 
Labour and the New Society pompously 
declaring :— “ Investigation has shown 
the inefficiency of many builders, and 
the nation must not tolerate any 
obstacle to greater efficiency ’—as if 


~ the greatest obstacle of all were not the 


Socialists and their crazy policy. 

The remedy is clear. Local author- 
ities must be encouraged to make full 
use of the Housing and Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Acts. Easy terms must be 
offered to potential house-owners. The 
building societies must be helped and 
not hindered. Extra costs, like the 
doubled duty stamp, must be abolished. 
Above all, people must be made to 
realise that house-ownership is not a 
crime, but a patriotic necessity. 

And if the Socialists cannot or will 
not give a lead in these matters, there 
are others who are ready to do so. 

Eric WALMSLEY. 
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T the monastery of Keratea on 
Ae coast of Attica in Greece 

200 monks and 300 nuns have 
ignored December 25 and will celebrate 
Christmas thirteen days later, on 
January 7. They are called “ Palaio- 
emerologites,” followers of the “ Old 
Calendar ”’ resistance movement inside 
the Greek Orthodox Church. Leading 
their movement of ‘“ Orthodoxy or 
Death ”’ is a self-styled “‘ Archbishop,” 
Mattheos Karpathakis, who carries this 
solemn warning embroidered in letters 
of scarlet thread across the front of his 


cowl. At the age of ninety he is the 


brain and inspiration of the rebel- 
lion within the Greek Church against 
the calendar reform that brought the 
Greek Orthodox Church, in 1924, into 
line with the Christian Churches of the 
West. 

The “ Old Calendar ” followers cling 
to the calendar devised by Julius 
Caesar in B.c. 46. In following the 
“* New Calendar,” established by Pope 
Gregory XIII in 1582, the Western 
Christian Churches are, they affirm, 
committing a sin that will be expiated at 
the Last Judgment—and that final day 
of reckoning is imminent, they believe. 
To their horror, the Greek State and 
the established Greek Orthodox Church 
also switched to the ““ New Calendar ” 
in 1924, following a decree of the 
Revolutionary Government of General 
Plastiras, made in agreement with the 
then Archbishop of Athens, Chrysos- 
tomos, and the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, Meletios Metaxakis. Since 
that date, Mattheos Karpathakis, an 


THE CALENDAR DISPUTE 
IN THE GREEK CHURCH 


By KEITH BUTLER 


ordained priest, has led a minority 
struggle to bring home to the Greek 
Church and people the eternal damna- 
tion that must inevitably result from 
their error. Surrounded by a small 
band of faithful followers and youthful 
converts, Karpathakis claims the title 
and influence of “‘ Archbishop of Athens 
and All Greece.” He has appointed 
four bishops to form a “ Holy Synod ” 
with himself and has ordained 200 
priests of the ‘‘ Old Calendar ” fanati- 
cism to carry out a vigorous propa- 
ganda campaign throughout Greece. 
He claims to have over 300 churches 
and twenty monasteries observing the 
“Old Calendar ” faith in every Greek 
province. There are no official figures 
of actual followers of the “‘ Old Calen- 
dar” belief. Karpathakis claims two 
million : but the Greek Orthodox Holy 
Synod and the Ministry of Education 
concede no more than 100,000. The 
Ministry of Education (responsible also 
for religion) has a section entirely 
occupied with the problem of the “ Old 
Calendar ” followers. 

In a little side-street off Piraeus Street 
in Athens a cluster of tumble-down 
houses forms the centre from which the 
“Old Calendar” faith directs its 
resistance movement in Greece. Be- 
tween this “ activist’ centre and the 
richly endowed monastery of Keratea, 
“* Archbishop ” Karpathakis divides his 
time. A stream of young and old 
pilgrims come:to bow their foreheads 
to the ground before him, receive his 
blessing and encouragement in their 
resistance to the established, Greek 
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Church. From a propaganda office in 
Athens’s main Venizelos Street a stream 
of “‘ Old Calendar” tracts, pamphlets 
and journals is disseminated all over 
the Greek Orthodox world, aiming to 
win back some 18 million Orthodox 
believers to the “‘ Old Calendar.” They 
point out that throughout Russia, 
Eastern Europe and most of the Middle 
East some 200 million followers of the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches still 
observe the old Julian Calendar. There 
are indications that this link between 
the Churches within the Cominform 
orbit and a fanatical religious minority 
inside Greece has not escaped the notice 
of the Cominform planners, though the 
“Old Calendar” propagandists will 
probably be able to resist any material 
and political support they may be 
offered by the emissaries of the Kremlin. 

In a rationalistic and materialistic— 
not to say a cynical—age it may seem 
astonishing that such fanaticism could 
be based on the lost cause of a calendar 
difference. To the followers of Mattheos 
Karpathakis, however, the issue is 
fundamental in the soul of this and the 
after-life. The error of the calendar- 
change has the proportions of a 
blasphemy and Karpathakis, who is by 
way of being an artist, has painted a 
vivid mural in the monastery of 
Keratea depicting the horror awaiting 
sinners at the Last Judgment. 

In other respects the “Old 
Calendar” believers differ little in 
ritual and faith from the established 
Greek Church. But the difference in 
calendar gives rise to all kinds of 
discrepancies in the observance of 
religious festivals and thus in many of 
the traditions of the Orthodox Church. 
“Old Calendar ”’ priests claim that the 
Greek State’s refusal to recognise 
ceremonies—baptism, marriage, etc.— 
carried out by them amounts to a 
persecution. Their churches are not 
recognised by the State. In practice, 


however, there is usually a loophole 
by which recognition is granted. 
Naturally, the Greek Church and 
State do not recognise ‘‘ Archbishop ” 
Karpathakis and his “ Holy Synod.” 
The present Archbishop of Athens, 
Spiridon, hopes, however, to find a way 
to heal the breach and bring the two 
branches of the Greek Church together 
again. This will depend more on a 
relaxation of the “Old Calendar” 
fanaticism than upon the tolerant Holy 
Synod of the Greek Church. But what- 
ever compromise may eventually be 
reached it is unlikely to affect much the 
oldest and most rigid centre of ‘ Old 
Calendar ” orthodoxy—Mount Athos, 
the Holy Mountain, which is almost a 
State within a State. 

It was on Mount Athos that Mattheos 
Karpathakis remained for forty-five 
years, praying, fasting, living only on 
dry bread, wild herbs and water in the 
desert of Saint Basil. After leaving his 
birthplace in Crete near the home of 
Greece’s famous statesman, Venizelos, 
he had undergone his monastic training 
on Mount Athos and at the Theological 
School at Jerusalem. After the change 
in the Calendar, made, he complains, 
without the summoning of a Pan- 
Orthodox Council, he came to Athens 
to begin his long resistance struggle. 
He has been several times exiled and 
confined, he maintains, since he set up 
the banner of the “ Old Calendar.” It 
was in 1927, when he was forced to 
leave Athens, that he established the 
monastery at Keratea. His claim to 
the title of “ Archbishop” is based 
upon ceremonies conducted by three 
bishops of the established Church who 
had subsequently turned to the “ Old 
Calendar” faith. Small though the 
minority he leads undoubtedly is, the 
richness of the jewelled ikons and 
religious ornaments beneath the blue 
and white cupolas of the Keratea 
monastery bears witness to the fervour 
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with which a minority of Orthodox in the Christian world of Greece and 

believers in Greece cling to the “Old the West, who were celebrating 

Calendar ” of Julius Caesar. Christmas on the “ wrong day.” On 
On December 25, the “ Archbishop” January 6 they, for their part, will 

and the monks and nuhs at Keratea _ celebrate the “ right day.” 

prayed for the awakening of millions KEITH BUTLER. 


THE FAMILY LUMBER-CHEST 


By ROY CAMPBELL 


This vault of oak, while greener oaks decline, 
(If memories were leaves) seems still to thicken, 
Darken, and grow. It makes the heartbeat quicken 
With perfumes as with draughts of rich old wine. 
With our lives’ plunder loading every shelf, 
While death-clocks tick our time out in the rafters, 
It fills the loft with sighs and spectral laughters, 
And creaks and gioans and whispers to itself. 
It fumes with memories, like Omar’s grave 
- With ghosts of robes, hoarding in its gloom 
Musk-scented lace and fans of ostrich-plume— 
The swirl, the foam, the nimbus, and the wave 
Of tide-born lust and beauty. There one meets 
Dead fashions, bustles, bodices, and bonnets, 
With rolls of bills, loveletters, writs, or sonnets 
And curls of gold wrapped up in old receipts. 
See, here, a sword, a ballet-shoe, a pipe 
That once consoled, medals of old campaigns, 
Dried flowers, a pair of spurs, with straps and chains, 
And here a photo or daguerreotype 
Whose spectre with the chill of death impinges... 
Heart-breaking chest ! What omens do you know 
And long to tell us, that you rumble so 
When your grim doors grind open on their hinges ? . 


Roy CAMPBELL. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


By JOHN CONNELL 


to the appropriate literary 
journals. The announcement was 
made in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. I gave a talk in the Third Pro- 
gramme, called “ Beginning A Bio- 
graphy.” I was launched, not without 
perplexity and alarm, on the task of 
writing a life of William Ernest Henley. 


Ts. typed round-robin went off 


At the end of July, 1947, I had a. 


letter from an address in Glasgow. It 
read: “* My acquaintance with Anna, 
widow of W. E. H., urges me to 
write thus: if I can do anything that 
will add to the dignity of W. E. H., I 
am at your service.” In a desultory 


and guarded fashion, over a period of 
some months, I corresponded with 


this letter’s signatory, Mrs. Katherine 
Richmond. It became clear that she 
had known Mrs. Henley during her 
widowhood; it became clear that she 
was inspired by two laudable motives: 
loyalty to the dead and severe caution. 
I had to spend some time in research 
in Edinburgh; I made an appoint- 
ment to call upon Mrs. Richmond 
while I was in the North. 

I paid my call on a grey, cold 
January afternoon, at the beginning of 
1948. That same morning a neighbour 
of Mrs. Richmond, an aged cripple, 
had fallen on her sitting-room fire ; 
Mrs. Richmond had sought to rescue 
her. She herself, having (as she had 
told me) reached the psalmist’s span, 
was shocked and distressed. Our 
conversation, though amiable, was 
disoriented. I saw, however, enough in 
the books, the pictures and the furni- 
ture of Mrs. Richmond’s home to be 
convinced that I had met someone who 
knew Mrs. Henley very closely and 
had been much loved by her. Mrs. 
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Richmond said that she would lend 
me some letters; she mentioned some 
names: Barrie, Kipling, Stevenson. 
A biographer’s appetite was whetted. 

Several weeks later she did indeed 
lend me a small packet of letters, some 
20 in number, and a box of photo- 
graphs. The letters were from Barrie, 
Kipling and Wilde to Henley; the 
photographs were extremely useful— 
of Henley, his wife and little daughter. 
I was most grateful for the material, 
and made suitable acknowledgment in 
the foreword to my book. 

My W. E. Henley was published in 
September, 1949; the Book Society 
“recommended” it; Mr. Graham 
Greene and Mr. Geoffrey Grigson 
reviewed it with some asperity; it 
was awarded the James Tait Black 
Memorial Book Prize as the best 
biography of 1949. And exactly a 
year after its publication there began 
what I can only think of as the fairy 
godmother’s deluge of generosity. On 
a Saturday evening—we had been to 
the theatre and somebody’s sherry 
party—we came home at dinner-time. 
I had a formidable mail, because I 
had given a broadcast talk a few days 
earlier which had had a good deal of 
notice. I was busy with my letters; 
my wife called “‘ Were you expecting 
this parcel?” 

It looked like a seedy commercial 
traveller’s laundry sent on to him by 
an obliging but untidy landlady; the 
paper was old and creased; the string 
was grubby and knotted; the parcel 
bulged menacingly. I ripped it open, 
and out tumbled letters and manu- 
script: letters by R. L. Stevenson, 
Mrs. Stevenson, Henry James, Kipling, 
Wilde, Andrew Lang, T. E. Brown 
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George Wyndham; a mass of Henley 
manuscript—poetry, plays, criticism. 
There seemed to be no covering letter 
of any kind. I had no idea who had 
sent me this remarkable parcel, or 
why. After half an hour of dazed 
study we discovered that the solitary 
label on the parcel was twice-used. 
On the back of it were Mrs. Richmond’s 
name and address. 

During the Sunday we began to 
sort the impressive pile of material. 
On Monday morning the postman 
handed me two parcels—registered. 
One contained more letters and manu- 
script, the other a big ivory paper- 
knife, elaborately patterned in gilt 
and enamel and bearing the date 
“* January 18th 1903,” and a monogram 
which I could not decode. There was 
also a letter which said: ‘‘ Three 
parcels of letters and scribblings have 
been posted to you. I trust they reach 
you safely.” 

The total of parcels was, in fact, five, 
for two more came by the midday post, 
and were waiting for me when I got 
home from my office. There was no 
indication, however, whether they were 
being lent or given to me. In a sub- 
sequent letter Mrs. Richmond de- 
scribed the ivory paper’ knife in a 
memorable phrase: “a silver wedding 
present from either Lord Curzon or the 
Right Hon. George Wyndham, which- 
ever was Viceroy of India at that time.” 

The letters, when sorted, made an 
impressive addition to the personal 
documentation of literary history in 
the late 19th century. I have not 
found that they substantially alter the 
conclusions which I reached when I 
was writing my biography; they would 
have been of immense—perhaps of 
overwhelming—interest and help then. 
There are more than 750 of them, 
including a great many written to 
Henley during the 30 years of his 
adult life. There are manuscript 
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variants of many of Henley’s best- 
known poems—for example, three dif- 
ferent versions of his sonnet on Steven- 
son, ‘‘ The Shorter Catechist,”” and an 
early but recognisable version of 
** Invictus,” which contains two of the 
most famous lines of the published 
poem, and bears a pencil annotation in 
Stevenson’s handwriting, ‘* Good.” 
There are nine letters from Stevenson, 
sad, jocund and bawdy. One written 
from the South Seas, after their quarrel, 
contains a manuscript version of the 
poem, “ The Tropics Vanish,” and in 
the middle of it are four lines, of con- 
siderable merit, which are not to be 
found in the published version. There 
are 19 letters from Fanny Stevenson, 
some of them describing in the most 
vivid and poignant terms, her husband 
in the crises of his illness. There are 
45 from Henley to Stevenson, which 
are—at last—the other side of the 
correspondence whose one side Sidney 
Colvin disclosed in his edition of 
R. L. S.’s letters. 

There are four from Wells, one of 
them illustrated with several of Wells’s 
comic drawings. There are 23 from 
Leslie Stephen, one introducing “a 
friend of mine, a Mr. Henry James.” 
There are 10 from James himself, 
discussing the theatre with lucidity and 
vigour. There are 22 from Rodin, 
24 from Andrew Lang, 22 from Barrie. 
There is a little cardboard toy which 
Barrie made for Henley’s daughter, and 
an elaborate deed of gift from Barrie 
to the child. There are 33 from T. E. 
Brown, 7 from Beerbohm Tree, 5 
from Oscar Wilde. There are 18 from 
Rudyard Kipling, saturated and stiff 
with character; they were written 
from Embankment Chambers, from 
Vermont, from Rottingdean; one 
contains a ferocious account of a row 
with American publishers over their 
piracy ; another contains a version of 
** The Ballad of the Bolivar.” 
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There are 34 from George Wynd- 
ham, written over six years, 1897-1903, 
while Wyndham was Under-Secretary 
for War and then Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Wyndham, chivalrous, roman- 
tic, ardent and young in heart, pours 
himself out to his friend; he describes 
the news of Mafeking as it came to 
the War Office; he mourns the Queen; 
he welcomes his brother, Guy Wynd- 
ham, home from the South African 
War; he has a day’s hunting in Meath; 
he goes to visit the distressed areas on 
the West Coast of Ireland. Anyone 
who thinks Toryism the creed of 
hard-faced business men had better 
read these lambent letters, in which 
courage and honour and manly virtue 
sing in every line. 

There is a big bundle of single 
letters—from Meredith, Hardy, Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Roberts, Arthur 
Balfour, Kropotkin—even Annie S. 
Swan (surprisingly, praise for Henley’s 
famous “assassin article” about 
Stevenson). There is a 10-page letter 
from Conrad, in which Conrad states 
his whole literary philosophy. 

None of these letters has ever been 
published. For more than 20 years 
they have been in Mrs. Richmond’s 
charge. Mrs. Henley, in the last years 
of her life, was cared for, very lovingly, 
by Mrs. Richmond; and when she 
died in 1925 Mrs. Richmond was her 
sole legatee. Henley’s library had, in 
the main, been dispersed after his 
death; but his widow kept her own 
copies of his works, and a number of 
other books and pictures which she 
prized—and all these letters and manu- 
script. Charles Whibley, as is well 
known, was to have written the life of 
his old master and commander; in 
1911-12 he was near beginning it, 
overcoming his constitutional lethargy; 
but the war intervened; after the 
war, in a changed world, he was an 
ageing, ailing man, and he died in 


1930—five years after Anna Henley 
—without having made more than a 
vague start. Mrs. Richmond retained 
the letters which Mrs. Henley had 
left her until she sent them off to me, 
in that astonishing succession of parcels 
in September, 1950. 

A fortnight after the first parcel had 
greeted us that Saturday evening, I 
went to see Mrs. Richmond. She 
entertained me with dignity, composure 
and a breath-taking kindness. Single- 
ness of purpose and complete fidelity 
through life into old age are not 
negligible qualities. It was impossible 
to be other than honoured and hum- 
bled. 

Henley, the poet I never met, whose 
biography I had written, had become 
part of the spiritual and mental fibre 
of my own life; I had travelled a long 
way in knowledge of him. And now 
so sizeable a collection of the visible 
remains of his life and work and loves 
and friendships had been put into my 
hands. 

My benefactress was calmly and 
resolutely conscious of what she was 
doing. Her summing-up of it was, 
dry and characteristic: “I know I’ve 
given you something you couldn’t 
buy at a shop round the corner.” 

For me the crux of our conversation 
was in one remark, ‘“‘ You were brave 
enough and generous enough to write 
Mr. Henley’s biography. I think it 
was the book my dear Anna would 
have wanted written. I have given 
you these letters because I believe you 
are the proper person to have them.” 

The writer’s craft is a dusty and a 
disillusioning one, yet certain emotions 
of awe and thankfulness are not 
unsuitable in an experience of this 
kind. As I survey the heaps of letters 
and manuscript which have become 
my property, but which are so much 
more than mere property, which’are a 
charge and a pride, I recall an observa- 
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tion of Shaw’s in his preface to a 
recent edition of his own correspon- 
dence with Ellen Terry: “Let those 
who may complain that it was all on 
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THE THEATRE IN FRANCE | 


paper remember that only on paper 
has humanity yet achieved glory, 
beauty, truth, knowledge, virtue and 
abiding love.” JOHN CONNELL. 


AND ENGLAND 


By HAROLD HOBSON 


O professional critics were pre- 
Ne at the répétition générale of 

the recent revival in Paris of 
Sacha Guitry’s Deburau. M. Guitry 
said that he saw no reason why 
he should invite people “to run the 
show down.” The relations between 
critics, playrights, and actors in France 
are not, on the whole, as genial and 
tolerant as they are in this country. 
The strangest consequences are attri- 
buted to professional jealousy. This 
same M. Guitry, for example, in his 
Quatre Ans d’Occupations, appears 
to believe that all the trouble he had at 
the end of the war in proving he was 
not a collaborationist was due to the 
machinations of critics who disliked 
him and his work. Marcel Pagnel, who 
does not hesitate to say (and truly) that 
“the finest players in the world have 
been proud to appear in his plays and 
films,”’ has written a book to prove that 
the Paris critics do not like the theatre, 
do not understand it, have no influence, 
and are ruining the drama : and twice 
M. Robert Kemp, the critic of Le 
Monde, has been summoned by irate 
playwrights to support his judgments 
with the pistol. 


Nevertheless, the general critical 


opinion in Paris isthat thecontemporary 
French playwrights, though a sensitive 
and quarrelsome lot, are doing ex- 
tremely good work. During the war the 
Paris theatres enjoyed enormous popu- 
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larity, and much of that popularity has 
endured to this day. Even when in the 
grip of the Germans, Paris managed to 
produce such significant works as Jean 
Anouilh’s Antigone and Eurydice 
(seen at Hammersmith as Point of 
Departure) and Paul Claudel’s Le 
Soulier: de Satin. After the war 
there came a sudden and glorious out- 
burst of the French theatrical genius. 
The men whose work had hitherto 
mainly been played at the avant-garde 
theatres unexpectedly conquered the 
playhouses of the boulevards. Pieces 
that, like Anouilh’s Ardéle, ou La 
Marguerite, would at one time have 
been presented by Charles Dullin at the 
Atelier to an audience of twenty, now 
enjoyed runs of five hundred per- 
formances. Anouilh’s new play, 
La_ Repétition, and Montherlant’s 
Malatesta, are both in the current 
programme of the Marigny, within a 
few yards of the glittering Champs 
Elysées. Nor, in coming to the boule- 
vards, have the leaders of the avant- 
garde compromised their style or their 
attitude to life. Amnouilh’s first great 
success, Le Voyageur Sans Bagages, 
staged by Pitoeff in 1937, was one of 
his “‘ black” pieces ; and his Ardeéle, 
seen at the Thédtre des Champs 
Elysées in 1948, shows, if anything, a 
deepening of bitterness and disgust. 
The authors whose work is now 
popular in the Paris commercial 
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theatres—work which gives to those 
theatres what aesthetic significance 
they possess—are in the main the pro- 
duct of the Paris little theatres. Why 
is it that our counterparts of those 
excellent and gallant institutions— 
the Boltons, the Gateway, the Arts, the 
Twentieth Century, the New Lindsey, 
and the Embassy—have not been able 
to make a similar contribution, and 
win a similar triumph, in London ? 
Constant dripping wears away a 
stone : importunity and persistency 
are the qualities that eventually triumph. 
They are qualities that our English 
little theatres do not show. These have 
their occasional successes, as when the 
Boltons discovered William Douglas 
Home’s Now Barabbas. But they do not 
associate themselves with any particular 
policy. They present a modern comedy, 
and then a revue, and then a revival of 
Ibsen, and then a modern tragedy, and 
then a melodrama, but one cannot 


discover continuity in their work. They 
do not make the steady, relentless, 


unvarying impact that eventually 
breaks down the barriers. The Arts 
comes nearest to doing this, and it is 
the most successful of them. 

But in Paris the avant-garde theatres 
became associated with specific quali- 
ties. At the Oeuvre Lugné-Poe dis- 
covered new authors, and devoted only 
secondary consideration to production 
and décor ; on the other hand, at La 
Chimére, Gaston Baty concentrated on 
striking direction ; at the Vieux Colom- 
bier Copeau revolutionised acting by 
applying the theories of Stanislavsky 
and Gordon Craig. Each of these 
theatres, and others like them, main- 
tained a regular, definite policy with 
which they became associated in the 
public mind. They thus built up a 
coherent and compact body of suppor- 
ters, who have now proved strong 
enough to take the commercial theatre 
by storm. 
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Can one find a comparable policy for 
our own little theatres ? Such a policy 
will find itself, of course, when one of 
them comes under the direction of a 
man who, with fire and flair, knows 
what he wants to do and sets about 
doing it. But, until that happens, can 
anything be done ? 

One of our little theatres might, 
perhaps, show us something of the 
weapons with which the Paris avant- 
garde has won its battle. The New 
Lindsey gave us a hint of them a couple 
of years ago when it presented Charles 
Vildrac’s S.S. Tenacity. The two chief 
roles were miscast, but even so the 
performance was extremely moving. 
(I am glad to see that the New Lindsey 
is now following up this policy ser- 
iously.) The Embassy, too, about the 
same time gave us Camus’s Caligula. 
It was a truly lamentable evening, 
principally because Caligula himself 
could hardly speak English, and his 
intolerable mouthings became a tor- 
ment. But, as I have suggested, what 
one wants is not an occasional produc- 
tion, but a steady stream. It is the 
follow-through that counts. Might one 
not see, for example, Claudel’s 
L’Annonce faite a Marie? And 
Vildrac’s La Brouille? And Achard’s 
Jean de la Lune? And Armand 
Salacrou’s Patchouli? But why go 
on with this list ? The plays can be 
found easily enough, dozens of them, 
in Georges Pillement’s Anthologie du 
Théatre Francais Contemporain. 

An enterprising London theatre 
manager could hardly do better than 
steep himself in the three volumes of 
this incomparable work (incomparable 
because in England we possess nothing 
like it). Jf he supplemented it with 
Francis Ambriére’s La Galerie Drama- 
tique, he might find himself in danger 
of revolutionising the British drama. 


HAROLD HOBSON. 
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THE M.C.C. IN AUSTRALIA 
I. THE BATTLE OF BRISBANE 


By NEVILLE CARDUS 


N.B.—This is the first of a series of four articles which Mr. Neville Cardus 
has undertaken to write exclusively for “The National and English Review.” 


set of these articles that it was not 

entirely to watch cricket that I 
decided last summer to go to Australia 
once again for the sixth and last time. 
I have seen a lot of cricket since in 1902, 
when I was a small boy, I saw Victor 
Trumper score a century before lunch 
at Old Trafford in a Test Match ; and 
though I am not positive that the game 
isn’t technically as interesting as ever it 
was, I am sure it lacks the splendour 
and freedom and range of style which 
was the contribution of players such 
as Trumper, MacLaren, Ranjitsinji, 
J. T. Tyldesley, Jessop, Hirst and 
Spooner—all of them heroes of my 
youth. 

Until July I was doubtful about 
taking my passage ticket for a berth on 
the Stratheden with the M.C.C. team. 
Two influences settled the issue. First, 
as soon as I realised that John Bar- 
birolli was going to Australia to con- 
duct the orchestras there I began to 
hunt out my old cabin-trunk. I wrote 
musical criticisms for the Sydney 
Morning Herald between 1941 and 1946, 
and I tried my best to establish some 
standard of taste in a continent where 
there is a genuine love and feeling for 
music. The Sydney symphony orches- 
tra has for three years been under the 
direction and tutelage of Eugene 
Goossens ; so I naturally wanted to 
hear how it would sound under the 
control of the conductor of the Hallé 
orchestra—the orchestra of my native 
city and the orchestra which first led me 
to an appreciation of music. 


I T will be only fair if I say at the out- 


The second swaying influence was the 
M.C.C.’s choice of a number of young 
Cambridge cricketers, two or three of 
whom—Warr, Dewes and Sheppard— 
are keen on music. Then, again, this 
recruitment of youth into the England 
XI might—I told myself—be the begin- 
ning of a cricket renaissance. 

We had scarcely found our sea- 
legs before Press conferences were 
convened (that, I think, is the word) at 
intervals, which F. R. Brown and 
Brigadier Green—the Manager— 
attended. I admired the English 
captain’s demeanour on these occa- 
sions; he proportionately mingled 
friendliness, the confidential air, and a 
fundamental alertness, not to say, 
scepticism. A sudden swelling of 
Denis Compton’s knee brought the 
journalists down from the sports’ deck ; 
typewriters could be heard sharp- 
shooting behind closed cabin-doors. 
Nobody could say why the knee of 
Compton had so unexpectedly swollen 
in the night ; maybe a contributory 
cause was the laughter he was moved to 
by hours of listening to Warr talking 
with enormous gusto and speed on 
topics ranging from moral philosophy 
to some dubiousness about the authen- 
ticity of W. G. Grace. I made a mental 
note that if Warr at any time bowled as 
fast as he talked, the Australian bats- 
men might not always have things their 
own way. The man least interested in 
the brief but exciting ‘‘ sensation” of 
Compton’s knee was Compton him- 
himself ; he was soon to be seen and 
heard running round D deck—seven 
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times round to the mile—not to test the 
knee so much as to get his weight down. 
He is in spirit the most charming and 
youthful of a most pleasant collection 
of cricketers ; this may not prove or 
turn out to be a great England team, but 
already it is as entertaining and as 
civilised to meet as any of my exper- 
ience. .At the “ fancy-dress ” ball of 
the voyage, F. R. Brown introduced a 
fleeting suggestion of a less equable 
manner by appearing as a Zulu chief- 
tain, using a celluloid sort of bludgeon 
which he aimed at all heads or skulls, 
right and left, with a vigour and accur- 
acy that has not up to the moment of 
writing characterised his batting on the 
field of play. The happiest “ entry ” 
in the Stratheden ball was a group of 
“Old Hambledon Cricketers,” im- 
personated by Simpson, Bailey, Hutton 
and Compton, whiskers and braces and 
all. It was an old engraving come to life. 

I did not remain with the team at 
Perth, preferring to go on to Sydney, 
where I hoped to study Australians at 
play amongst themselves, as they girded 
up loins for the onslaught on us. But 
the remarkable fact about cricket in 
Australia—where from a population 
less than London’s teams are easily 


assembled year after year as good © 


as, and often better than, our best—is 
that little first-class cricket is played in 
Australia. The great grounds of 
Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide lie 
empty day after day ; the amount of 
cricket involved by the Sheffield Shield 
competition could be fitted into a 
month of an English summer. Aus- 
tralian Test match players emerge 
mainly from Saturday afternoon en- 
gagements in the “ grades.” And owing 
to Australia’s rapid twilights—it is dark 
at seven o’clock or thereabouts— 
evening practice is out of the question. 
At the earliest opportunity I saw 
Lindwall bowling against Queensland. 
He was not fast, but the easy rhythm of 


his action seemed in my eyes terribly 
potential. A week later he was still 
holding himself in check against the 
M.C.C., excepting one sudden and 
sinister spurt with the new ball. 

Opinion here is divided about Lind- 
wall, but Arthur Morris, the New 
South Wales captain and a close friend 
of Lindwall, said to me the other day :— 
“He'll be all right when we get to 
grips...” Keith Miller, whose fast 
bowling in 1948 was as much respected 
by the English batsmen as Lindwall’s, 
doesn’t wish to bowl much nowadays. 
**T think I’ll go in for batting,” he told 
me the other week ; then proceeded 
to score a double-century against the 
M.C.C. 

There is usually a thunderstorm at 
Brisbane. When Hammond’s: team 
played there in 1946, the thunder- 
storm that struck us was really awe- 
inspiring. Strong men battle-scarred 
in the war just over then, quailed as the 
sky became pitch-black, and the light- 
ning forked and the heavens exploded, 
and hailstones big as cricket balls 
descended, and the field was flooded, 
and furious winds removed the roofs 
from wooden houses. But next day, 
when we went to the ground, the waters 
had subsided—nay, vanished. The 
earth sprouted green in the burning 
heat. Palm trees displayed primary 
colours. It was a Test match as though 
played in Joseph Conrad and the Old 
Testament. 

Weather, of course, was the villain 
of the piece at Brisbane during the first 
Test and again England the victim. 
It was all ironical and eccentric, the 
larger lunacy of cricket, I must first 
point out that sticky pitches in Aus- 
tralia and sticky pitches in England are 
as different as the ravening tiger from 
the subtle rattlesnake. English turf 
after rain and sun does not render 
scientific batsmanship inapplicable and 
impossible : in Australia the behaviour 
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of the ball after it has dropped on 
sticky turf suggests that it is entering 
another dimension, a dimension not yet 
suspected by Einstein. A good length 
delivery may suddenly rise straight up 
and remove the batsman’s cap: or 
it may skid like a stone thrown over 
ice. 
On Monday, December 5, twenty 
wickets fell for 130; England scored 68 
for seven and declared, Australia 
scored 32 for seven and also declared ; 
then England, in again to try to get 193 
for victory, lost six for 30. The declara- 
tions of Brown and Hassett were both 
sensible in the circumstances, even if 
governed by the sort of logic that 
persuades a man to attempt to get out 
of a burning building by a window on 
the eighth floor when the fire brigade 
and escape have gone home by mistake. 
The bitterness of the pill which Brown 
and his men had to swallow was inten- 
sified by the fact that on the first day 
England bowlers and fieldsmen achieved 
a really brilliant piece of work by dis- 
missing Australia for the very poor 
total of 228 on a wicket excellent 
enough for good batsmen. An addi- 
tional flavour of acidity was contributed 
by a superb innings by Hutton at the 
death on the closing morning, after 
the turf had lost one or two fangs : 
and Hutton was twice not out in 
the match, heroically invincible, but 
with no survivors to help him as he was 
obviously storming to triumph. Waste, 
waste. In the second second innings 
Hutton was held back in England’s 
batting order to strengthen the dubious 
middle regions, in the belief that the 
pitch would diminish its venom. But 
in the wild and whirring Monday 
evening his emotions are best left to 
imagination, as he watched Bedser, 
Bailey, McIntyre, each throw his 
innings away thrusting for runs, when 
close of play was near in a shocking 
light and when the plain policy was 
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to endure until tomorrow’s better 
opportunity with Hutton, and possibly 
Compton, England’s main hopes. 

As far as speculation at cricket can 
ever pretend to be demonstrative and 
conclusive, we may safely argue that 
the Brisbane match was thrown away 
in less than twenty minutes through 
most culpable carelessness on the part 
of three players whose duty it was to 
nerve themselves, nose down to the 
ball, as sturdy obstructive helpmates of 
Hutton. Compton failed badly first 
ball at the crucial moment, but even 
then, and in spite of the weather, 
the chances are that Hutton would 
have cut and driven his course 
through to a victory second to none, if 
somebody could have stayed with him 
for just another hour. The pity of it! 
I have for long opposed the argument 
put forward some weeks ago that 
Hutton should be sent in to bat for 
England “to stiffen the middle.” A 
dangerous expedient at most times : a 
desperate expedient if your reserves of 
batsmen are weak after the fall of the 
third or fourth wicket, for obviously 
you will expose your Hutton to want of 
opportunity to finish his innings: in 
other words he might easily be left 
stranded not out. In certain circum- 
stances there is a surface case in favour 
of withholding a great batsman from 
the attack : for instance, as at Brisbane, 
if there is a prospect that the wicket 
will get easier. But when all is said and 
done, I find it difficult to lend approval 
to any move of tactics that involves 
waste of the world’s greatest sticky 
wicket player. And it was for fear of a 
sticky wicket that Hutton was sent in 
number eight. 

There’s the humour of it. Another 
laugh on the wrong side of the face is 
provoked by the fact, or the thought, 
that throughout this Brisbane match 
England bowled and fielded better than 
Australia, and contributed the one 
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and only unmistakably great example of 
individual batsmanship. On the sticky 
wicket Australia at one period were no 
runs for the loss of Moroney, Morris 
and Loxton. At the finish, when 
England were in the throes and only 
Wright retained from the wreck to 
stonewall while Hutton attacked, the 
Australian bowling visibly faltered in 
the face of Hutton’s withering but 
finely concentrated and controlled 
power: he drove and cut Lindwall 
vehemently yet with the utmost ease : 
there was no hurrying. Every stroke, 
though rapid and merciless, was perfect 
in poise : it was an innings that showed 
us the cool pivotal spot at the heart of 
the storm: it was one of the most 
classical innings of our time in execu- 
tion, and one of the most romantic in 
spirit. I wonder why Hutton does not 
oftener take the offensive when wickets 
are good and the wind is in his team’s 
favour. He is the most versatile stroke 
player of our day as well as the most 
thoroughly organised in defence. (His 
beautifully timed back play in this 
match to Iverson’s spin was a model for 
all students of cricket, Compton not 
excepted). Maybe like most of us he is 
inspired to his best visions and deeds by 
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lost causes and the feeling that what he is 
nowrisking will hurt nobody but himself. 

As I left the Brisbane cricket ground 
on Tuesday, December 5, to the recu- 
peration of the groundsman and the 
recordings of overworked historians in 
the press box, I tortured myself with 
the memory of Edrich’s stouthearted 
resistance on this very same battle- 
ground four years ago, on a wicket even 
more difficult than this of England’s 
latest undoing. He would have made a 
pleasant sight for Hutton had he come 
to the wicket when England in their 
second innings were 46 for seven. 

The rubber is already half in the grip 
of Australia; and there are likely 
to be heartbreaking pitches wait- 
ing at Sydney, Adelaide and Mel- 
bourne, to test faith, philosophy and 
physical staying power on the part of 
Wright, Bedser and Bailey. The Aus- 
tralian batsmen are already smacking 
lips in anticipation : it is also possible 
that they wish to eliminate from their 
minds every impression of their 
fallibility, not to say futility, on the 
fantastical, comical, illogical, and 
diabolical bowlers’ paradise of 
Woolloongabba. 

NEVILLE CARDUS. 


EELWORM 


By Lapy EVE BALFOUR 


OTATO eelworm is in the news 
again, and if Mr. P. Bracey is to 
be believed, the outlook is black 
indeed. Here are three short, but 
categorical, statements from a letter 
he wrote in a recent issue of The 
Grower. ‘‘ There is probably no record 
of potato eelworm ever having been 


eradicated by any human agency, once 
it has become introduced to a potato 
field.” ‘“‘ Potato eelworm is only one 
of a number of eelworm pests in this 
country, for which there are no effec- 
tive means of control... .” “In this 
country, potato eelworm is completely 
out of control, and a good case could 
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be made for abandoning potato culti- 
vation—in the Eastern areas of Eng- 
land at least—if alternative regions for 
cultivation could be found in possibly 
West Wales, or other non-infested 
areas.” 

Here is, indeed, the counsel of 
despair. Mr. Bracey has authoritative 
backing for it, however, for Sir James 
Scott-Watson, the chief scientific 
adviser to the Ministry, described 
potato eelworm as “ by far the greatest 
menace to future crop production.” 
Research, however, goes on, and a 
large appropriation of public funds is 
to be used in an attempt to find a 
remedy. 

In the meantime, the potato grower 
who is threatened with ruin from this 
pest, might do well to study some of 
the evidence which justifies a less 
defeatist view and offers hope of a 
quicker remedy. 

N. P. Chamney, B.Sc., in an article 
in The Farmer, states: 


Some years ago my notice was drawn 
to attacks by this pest on potatoes on 
the allotment fields in the Eastern 
Counties. I found that a large pro- 
portion of them were infected with the 
pest, but that where the cultivators had 
employed farmyard manure, there was 
little if any trouble. The damage was 
practically confined to the plots where 
heavy doses of chemical had been 
continually used, through lack of feed- 
ing stuffs for keeping the live stock. 
Even plots contiguous to infected areas 
showed a complete absence of the 
characteristic rings of weak plants, and 
where these reached the edge of the 
dunged plots, the rings were sharply 
cut off, and did not continue over the 
edge on to the dunged area. 

There is a good deal of evidence, 
too, from other countries. To quote 
only one case, Mr. E. C. Holmes, in 
the South African Farmer’s Weekly, of 
June 14, 1944, wrote that, since he has 
used compost, he has eradicated eel- 
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worm from sixteen gardens spread over 
his estate of 2,000 acres. 

Only last month, I myself heard of a 
Fenland farmer who, unlike his neigh- 
bours, rarely loses his potato crop, 
because he watches for the first sign 
of attack and, as soon as a patch 
appears, he immediately puts some 
farmyard manure on and around the 
patch—which then does not spread. 

These stories all challenge Mr. 
Bracey’s first statement. 

What is the explanation? Mr. 


Bracey asserts, at one point in his ¢ 


letter, “. . . it is worth observing that 
the predators and parasites of the 
cysts, fail utterly to exert any material 
effects.” I question whether there is any 
more justification for that statement 
than there is for his earlier one. Mr. 
C. L. Duddington, of the Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, London, who has done 
a great deal of work on the predaceous 
fungi which prey upon eelworm, re- 
gards the presence of these fungi as 
being quite an important factor in 
limiting eelworm populations. Pro- 
fessor Neilson-Jones, who gave me 
this information, states: ‘‘ He (Dud- 
dington) found several new species in 
our compost heaps, and gave us some 
cultures, which we fed with eelworms 
which were rapidly destroyed.” 
Neilson-Jones further states: ‘“‘ Evi- 
dence of the occurrence of these fungi 
in compost heaps is widespread, in that 
this is the sort of place recognised for 
looking for them. There is also plenty 
of evidence that they do catch eelworms. 
The Pasteur Institute has made a film 
showing the way the catching mechan- 
ism works.” 

There may, of course, be other 
explanations. Mr. Chamney, in the 
article referred to above, states: “It 
is well known, that, under favourable 
conditions, a saprophyte may change 
its habits and become a parasite, or 
vice versa. Does the eelworm live 
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normally on decaying vegetable matter 
and, when there is little to be had, turn 
to the living plant and kill it to obtain 
the food it requires?” We don’t 


know. Possibly both factors are work- 
ing together. 


At the moment, the 


explanation is less important than the 
facts, and these can be tested by any 
worried farmer or gardener, if he 
chooses to take the trouble. 


Eve B. BALFOUR. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EDITOR, 
The National and English Review. 


DEAR Sir,—In your September issue you 
opened the subject of Proportional Repre- 
sentation. Three articles gave the views 
of our three main political Parties on this 
question. Yet while these have each 
remained fairly consistent over the last 
twenty years or so, I would like to suggest 
that one important factor has gradually 
been changing, and that it has now changed 
sufficiently to warrant us at least recon- 
sidering our point of view. 

I am referring to the character of Parlia- 
ment itself. The Conservative exponent in 
your paper, Mr. Maudling, commenced his 
article with the assumption that our Con- 
stitution is the same to-day as it was 
yesterday—a view unfortunately quite 
erroneous. The fact is that in our fluid 
Constitution, Parliament, inter alia, is con- 
stantly changing in its procedure, its 
powers, and its very nature, and during the 
last twenty years there has been a marked 
change in its composition. 

For the first four centuries of its existence 
Parliament got on quite well without 
Parties, and even after these were invented 
they long enjoyed only a very loose loyalty. 
Members were chosen primarily because 
they represented their constituencies in 
some real sense, and not because they were 
guaranteed to vote just as their leaders 
told ’°em to. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury a speech from Palmerston could still 
influence enough votes to affect the fate of 
the government. But the second and third 
Reform Bills led to more elaborate national 
organisation of the Parties, so that a Mem- 
ber who had previously owed his election 


to his constituents now owed it to his 
Party, which consequently received from 
him a greater loyalty—(otherwise known 
as “ Party discipline”). This process has 
been continuously going forward—the 
Whip strengthening his hold on the Party, 
and the non-Party man becoming more and 
more of an anachronism. At the dis- 
solution in 1945 there were twenty Inde- 
pendents; in the election they managed to 
retain fourteen seats. But during the last 
Parliament the Socialists, with their passion 
for pushing the franchise to the extreme of 
logic, abolished both the university seats 
and the double constituencies; and in the 
last election all Independents were at last 
eliminated. This is indeed the triumph of 
the caucus. And to what purpose? That 
the Government may have an absolute 
** mandate ”’ for an Iron and Steel Act, for 
a permanent Emergency Powers Act, and 
for anything-else-which-wasn’t-put-to-the- 
electorate-in- case-it-might-antagonise-in - 
dependent-minded-people. 

In 1906 it was possible for Mr. Churchill 
to change his political colours and be wel- 
comed with open arms; twenty years later 
he could stand as an Independent, and 
later rejoin the Conservative Party. Recent 
experience is not encouraging to those who 
contemplate doing similarly now. Hated 
by one Party as a deserter, a man is only 
scorned by the other Party as a late re- 
cruit, and at the best offered a bad seat. 
His real resort, to stand as an Independent, 
is now reduced to an impossibility, and it is 
significant of the party snobbery of 
politicians that Mr. Callachan recently 
refused to speak against Mr. Blackburn on 
the grounds that he had “little political 
standing,” whereas in reality Mr, Black- 
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burn is one of the few men who still have 
the courage, which Hampden made 
famous, to stick up for their opinions 
regardless of the consequences. 

Serious as it is that no one whose views 
differ from the big political Parties’ has any 
longer any chance of being elected, the 
indirect results are even more serious. The 
fear of having no alternative means of re- 
election causes members to stick to their 
Party however much they may disagree 
with it, with the result which you yourself, 
Sir, pointed out in your notes a little while 
ago—that the Labour Party is nothing 
more than a coalition of people who are 
afraid to voice their disagreement on 
individual questions, dominated by an ex- 
tremist minority. 

Mr. Saloman, in a recent letter to The 
Times, claimed that the minuteness of the 
majority by which the Steel Bill was carried 
was neither here nor there. But when the 
Reform Bill of 1832 was carried by one vote 
all members were voting as their private 
reasoning dictated. A division in the 
House of Commons now has the same 
significance as an election in Russia. 
Whether the Minister concerned makes a 
good speech, or stays in bed; whether the 
Party in power has a majority of 200 or of 
6; and whether its supporters are 100 per 
cent. behind the Government or only luke- 
warm—the result is nearly always a 
foregone conclusion. 

In these circumstances it is dangerous to 
assume that we have “‘ the good old parlia- 
mentary system ” that has always worked 
so well. Parliament is not in fact working 
so well now as in the past and, un'ess it is 
reformed, it may work even less well in the 
future. The Liberals ask for Proportional 
Representation in order to perpetuate their 
own not very useful existence. This of 
course is the worst reason. But for the sake 
of making it possible for independent- 
minded people at least to have a chance of 
being elected, and to restore some impor- 
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tance to Parliamentary debates and divi- 
sions, Proportional Representation would 
indeed be a way out of the present impasse. 
Most of the criticism of Proportional 
Representation is directed against the 
Party List system. But this is energy 
wasted as no one is suggesting this system 
for England. It is important to get clear 
that what is proposed is that certain areas 
where there is already little personal con- 
nection between the M.P. and his con- 
stituents should be treated as 2, 3 or 4- 
member constituencies with a single trans- 
ferable vote. If this is unacceptable, is 
there any reason against having the trans- 
ferable vote in existing single-member con- 
stituencies, which would have a similar but 
reduced effect ? 

This system might mean a few more 
seats for the Liberals and a few less for the 
Conservatives and Socialists; but it would 
also mean that a man who had quarrelled 
with his Party, or who was too independent 
ever to fit into a Party at all, would stand a 
chance of being elected on a national 
reputation—and this in turn would have 
an extremely wholesome psychological 
effect upon the rank and file of Party 
members. The public does not altogether 
like the barefaced choice of only two 
Parties, both of which (rightly or wrongly), 
seem to some people to favour their own 
interests at the expense of the nation; and 
there tends to follow a certain contempt 
for Parliament itself which would be 
dangerous if it should ever spread. I 
would suggest, Sir, that our Party system 
has been pushed too far for the national 
health, and that we should do well to re- 
consider this problem with that unbiased 
outlook which has always made the Con- 
servatives so much the greatest servants of 
our State. Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD PALMER. 
Travellers’ Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
November 20, 1950. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


EXPURGATED TREASURE TROVE? 


By ERIC GILLETT 


wealth of literary treasures buried 

in the libraries and lumber rooms 
of our country houses. There must 
be material for very many important 
books among them. Some of them 
are known to their owners who keep 
them hidden for various reasons. Others 
languish forgotten and unknown, 
either because their value is unsuspected 
or because there is a feeling that some 
member of the family did not show up 
in a particularly good light several 
hundred years ago. 


|: is fascinating to speculate on the 


This is why we have had to wait over 
a hundred and eighty years to see the 
first instalment of the diary of James 
Boswell, and the frankness of the 
contents makes one understand that 


Boswell’s immediate descendants 
would not be anxious to disclose this 
very outspoken diarist’s revelations 
about his private life. 

I have only one quarrel with the 
publishers of the beautifully produced 
London Journal, 1762-1763.* It costs 
a guinea and on the wrapper there is 
this irritating announcement: 


A strictly limited edition of the 
London Journal, with the addition of 
much extra material which will not be 
available in any other edition, is in pre- 
paration: price approximately five 
guineas. 

* Boswell’s London Journal, 1762-1763. 
(Heinemann, 21s.) Now first published 
from the original manuscript. Prepared for 
the Press, with Introduction and Notes by 
Frederick A. Pottle, Sterling Professor of 
English, Yale University. 


Further volumes of Boswell’s Journals 
as well as the unexpurgated Life of 
Johnson are in active preparation. 
Full details will be announced as soon 
as possible. 


How annoying this is! Turning to 
the Publisher’s Note at the beginning 
of the book for further enlightenment 
I found this: “‘ Boswell’s private papers 
are to be published over a period of 
years in two forms: a series of scholarly 
volumes edited with extensive com- 
mentary by the best qualified experts, 
and a smaller number of volumes 
containing the papers of interest to the 
general reading public. The London 
Journal, 1762-1763, is the first of the 
latter series.” 

This is reasonable enough because 
the expense of producing the “‘ scholarly 
volumes,” with their extensive critical 
apparatus, is bound to be considerable, 
but I should like to know whether 
“much extra material,” which is to 
appear in the five-guinea edition of the 
Journal, is critical and expository, or a 
portion of the text. If it is additional 
text, those who buy the present publi- 
cation may feel that they have not been 
treated over-generously. 

The story of the discovery of the 
new Boswelliana is one of the most 
remarkable in the history of English 
literature. Boswell left all his papers— 
there was a vast accumulation of them 
—in the hands of his executors “ to be 
published for the benefit of my younger 
children as they (the executors) shall 
decide.” These excellent men can have 
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had no difficulty at all in coming to 
their decision. The fresh revelation of 
the author’s frailty was too much for 
them. 

I do not believe that it is too much 
to say that the London Journal places 
Boswell at a bound in the front rank 
of the diarists. Professor Pottle, of 
Yale, its editor, notes that it is, at 
least in its earlier portion, “‘ the most 
carefully and elaborately written of 
all Boswell’s journals.” The reason 
for this is that during Boswell’s first 
months in lodgings he had far too 
much time on his hands for one of his 
gregarious disposition. He must talk 
to somebody, and when no one was 
available he poured out his honest, 
shrewd, and often irresponsible heart 
in his diary. What an extraordinary 
chance it is that these pages have been 
preserved for publication now. 

For nearly eighty years the Boswell 
papers disappeared. In 1840 a Major 
Stone made some purchases in a 
Boulogne shop and found them 
wrapped in Boswell’s letters to his 
friend, William Temple. 

It was in 1920 that Professor Tinker 
’ of Yale was informed—by letter signed 
with an illegible signature—that there 
was a cabinet full of Boswell papers in 
Malahide Castle, near Dublin. Six 
years later Colonel Isham, an American 
collector of 18th century arities, 
visited Malahide and arranged to buy 
them. In 1930 a box supposed to 
contain croquet equipment at Malahide 
was found to hold the greater part of 
the MS. of the Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides, and later in that year 
Professor C. C. Abbott of Durham 
University came by chance upon an- 
other cache of Boswelliana at Fetter- 
cairn House, Kincardineshire. This is 
not the end of the story. In 1939, 
when one of the outbuildings at 
Malahide was being transformed into 
a grain store by the Parish Council, 
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more manuscripts were found in a loft, 
and in 1948, when the then Lord 
Talbot died, a further search of the 
castle revealed yet another collection of 
Boswell’s papers. 

All these were bought by Colonel 
Isham and Editorial and Advisory 
Committees were set up. The London 
Journal is the first result of their 
deliberations and it has been handled 
admirably. There is no doubt that 
from now on Boswell’s name will stand 
even higher in the world of literature 
than it has done in the past. The 
great Life showed him as a keen 
observer, an unrivalled reporter, and a 
stylist whose unobtrusive excellence 
masked the first-class quality of his 
writing. The diaries add great frank- 
ness to these qualities. 

It was on July 16, 1763, that Johnson 
advised Boswell to keep a journal of 
his life, “fair and undisguised.” He 
was delighted that he was able to tell 
the great man that he had been doing 
so for exactly eight months. He added 
that he put down all sorts of little 
incidents in it. “‘ Sir,” said the Doctor, 
“there is nothing too little for so little 
a creature as man. It is by studying 
little things that we attain the great 
knowledge of having as little misery 
and as much happiness as possible.” 
It would be fascinating to have John- 
son’s opinion of the London Journal. 
He would praise its literary merits. It 
is almost certain that he would weigh 
in with a powerful moral homily for 
his young friend’s guidance. I think 
he would add a word of commendation 
for his complete integrity. This Journal 
shows, even more clearly than the 
Life does, the strong affection Dr. 
Johnson felt for the volatile young 
Scotsman. How proud it made Bos- 
well! “I take pleasure in recording 
every little circumstance about so great 
aman. This little specimen of social 
pleasantry will serve me to tell as an 
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agreeable story to literary people. He 
took me cordially by the hand and said, 
‘My dear Boswell! I do love you 
very much.’—I will be vain, there’s 
enough.” 

Whatever his faults—and we are 
inclined to overrate their importance 
because their owner makes no secret of 
them, and his rivals for Johnson’s 
affection and regard have told us so 
much about them—Boswell was a 
“full”? man. Like Pepys he had an 
all-embracing, never lagging interest in 
people, places and things. 

During his nine months in London 
he opened the metropolitan oyster to 
his great content. He came ostensibly 
in order to get a commission in the 
Guards. He besieged the doors of the 
great and influential to achieve this 
ambition, but all his efforts were in 
vain. He was an inveterate sermon- 
taster. He dined and wined with all 
sorts of people. He was familiar with 
the ladies of the town. Cock-fights 
and the House of Commons, execu- 
tions and river excursions, talks with 
Johnson and Goldsmith, shabby and 
unrewarding amours, were all grist to 
his mill. Always he records faithfully 
the mood of the moment, as only the 
supreme diarist can. He sets down 
some folly of his, and then criticises it. 
“This was ludicrous. But I could not 
help it.” 

Here is a view of London. 


At eleven I went to St. Paul’s Church; 
walked up to the whispering gallery, 
which is a most curious thing. I had 
here the mortification to observe that 
the noble paintings in the ceiling of the 
Cupola are a good deal damaged by 
the moisture of winter. I then went up 
to the roof of the Cupola, and went out 
upon the leads, and walked around it. 
I went up to the highest storey of roof. 
Here I had the immense prospect of 
London and its environs. London 


gave me no great idea. I just saw a 
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JAMES BOSWELL 


prodigious group of tiled roofs and 
narrow lanes opening here and there, 
for the streets and beauty of the build- 
ings cannot be observed on account of 
the distance. The Thames and the 
country around, the beautiful hills of 
Hampstead and of Highgate looked 
very fine. And yet I did not feel 
the same enthusiasm that I have felt 
some time ago at viewing these rich 


prospects. 


One day he took a trip to Oxford and 
spent an evening with a party of dons. 
His summing-up is masterly. ‘ They 
were all students and talked of learning 
too much; and in short were just young 
old men without vivacity.” There 
must be many from the outside world 
who have had a similar experience and 
felt just as Boswell did. I am prepared 
to bet that had he been a member of 
the university his comments would have 
been exuberantly enthusiastic. 

Quotation from this storehouse is 
most dangerous because almost every 
page is quotable. There is no book 
published in 1950 that I can commend 
so warmly. Boswell has made his 
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unexpected return in great triumph. 
In the shades he must be preening 
himself on becoming a Book Society 
“Choice.” His ghost may feel that 
he has escaped a possible danger too. 
Ambition and fear would have jostled 
in his veins had he been invited to 
address one of Miss Foyle’s Literary 


T are the qualities of a great 
historian? Perhaps there are, 
at any rate, four—four indis- 


pensable qualities without which no 
historian, however learned, can be said 
in any true sense to be great. First of 
all I should put common sense: that 
sense which is really so uncommon, 
especially in the clever and the highly 
intelligent. A massive common sense, 
undeceived by ingenious theory or 
paradox, and forming a foundation for 
the second of these qualities: justice. 
Not impartiality, the anemic, remote 
detachment of a man looking at the 
whole story from the superior height of 
a later age, but something much 
harder to attain: the true justice of a 
judge who sets out and weighs the 
evidence and then pronounces upon 
the question in dispute. The great 
historians have never shirked this duty 
of judgment. Rather, they have re- 
garded it as one of the main aims of 
their work. 

But common sense and justice are 
cold qualities, and the historian needs 
two others, much warmer, to kindle his 
work into flame. One of them is 
sympathy—sympathy for the age 


and the people he is writing about, 
founded on a large and intelligent 
understanding of human character. 
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MR. ROWSE’S MASTERPIECE’ 


By PROFESSOR J. SIMMONS 


Luncheons. I am afraid I know what 
he would have done, and I shudder to 
think what would have happened had 
his father, Lord Auchinleck, been the 
next speaker. But, after all, Dr. John- 
son would have dealt with him. 


Eric GILLETT. 


The other is imagination. That some- 
times puzzles people who are not 
students of history. Surely you are 
concerned with facts, they say to the 
historian, with what happened: why 
should you need imagination, except to 
embroider and improve upon the facts? 
The answer is that the facts by them- 
selves are not enough, whether they 
are many or few. It is only the his- 
torian’s imagination that enables him 
to interpret them, to present the life 
of a past age to us in intelligible, 
convincing form. 

Judged by these high standards, 
The England of Elizabeth emerges with 
assured distinction. Mr. Rowse has 
already shown these qualities in some 
of his earlier work: most notably in. 
his powerful and original study Tudor 
Cornwall. But here he has gone 
beyond anything he has done before and 
—let it be said straight away—beyond 
the achievement of any other English 
historian of his generation. This is a 
book of enduring importance, to be 
read and remembered long after our 
own time. 

The England of Elizabeth is an 
account of the structure of Elizabethan 
society. It is to be followed by a 


* The Englandof Elizabeth. By A.L. Rowse. 
xv + 547 pp. Macmillan. 25s. 
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MR. ROWSE’S MASTERPIECE 


complementary volume, on _ the 
achievement of that society, political, 
intellectual, and spiritual. Mr. Rowse 
is therefore attempting here the most 
difficult of all the tasks a modern 
historian can tackle: a full account of 
a whole age, not a monograph on one 
aspect of it or a biography of one of 
its leading figures. Of them we have a 
great many; but it is only a rare his- 
torian to-day who is undaunted by the 
vast accumulation of evidence on a 
great subject, who has the courage to 
work through and sift it, and the 
toughness, the intellectual power, to 
mould it all into a single well-propor- 
tioned whole. 

For my own part, I think I admire 
most of all Mr. Rowse’s sustained 
vitality. He gives no sign of tiring: 
the same freshness, the same humour 
and sympathy, the uncompromising 
independence of judgment, bubble up 
like an inexhaustible spring, in the last 


chapter as freely as in the first. This 
is not a book about an Age—an 
abstraction with a capital letter: it is 
about living people, their country, the 
things they built and made and did; 
and they are all described with extra- 
ordinary sharpness, an almost un- 


natural clarity of vision. Sometimes 
it is a character whom Mr. Rowse 
pauses to enlarge for us: Gresham or 
Burghley (‘‘ spry, inexhaustible, secret’’) 
or Parsons the Jesuit—a brilliant 
sketch that has an air of finality about 
it (pp. 462-464). Those are great men; 
but there are simple people who are 
just as much alive here too—the 
watchmen of Enfield for instance, the 
Dogberrys and Elbows whom Mr. 
Rowse has rescued for us from a 
letter of Burghley’s in the State Papers 
(pp. 356-357). 

The England these people lived in is 
drawn as sharply as the people them- 
selves. ‘* The Elizabethan Age is not 
something dead and apart from us,” 


says Mr. Rowse at the opening of his 
first chapter, “it is alive and all round 
us and within us.” That is true; and 
he has succeeded, as no earlier historian 
has done, in making us feel its physical 
presence. He has himself seen nearly 
every important relic of the age—the 
houses, great and small, up and down 
England, their furniture and pictures 
and plate; and he describes them for us 
at first hand. He has preached the 
importance of the visual study of 
history for a long time past: that 
method has never been more trium- 
phantly justified than it is here. 

And all through the book certain 
great themes run, giving unity and 
significance to the whole. One of them 
stands out most clearly of all. To 
Mr. Rowse, the explanation of the 
political achievement of the Eliza- 
bethan age lies in the moderation and 
good sense of England’s rulers: ‘‘ the 
secret of the success of Tudor govern- 
ment was not that the few ruled, but 
that they managed to keep the good- 
will of the many.” The middle course 
that the government pursued, between 
Catholic and Protestant extremes, has 
his fullest admiration—at a time when, 
in France and the Low Countries, 
“men were in for one of those gusts 
of convulsive idiocy when they kill 
one another for what they cannot 
know about, destructive of all peace 
and concord, of culture and common 
sense.” There lies one of the main 
morals of the whole story. 

In speaking of Camden’s Britannia, 
Mr. Rowse quotes the motto with 
which the preface ends: ‘“ Books re- 
ceive their doom according to the 
reader’s capacity.” “The Elizabe- 
thans,” he adds, “‘ passed this test with 
honour: they gave the enormous book 
five editions in the author’s lifetime.” 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Rowse’s 
book will receive a similar salute from 
our own generation. JACK SIMMONS. 
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MAN OF GOODWILL 


INDEPENDENT MemBer. Sir Alan Herbert. 
Methuen. 21s. net. 


HE life of an Independent Member of 

Parliament is, as compared with the 
life of the M.P. who is a Party Member, a 
difficult one. The Party M.P. will be 
assisted by his Whips in getting into De- 
bates. The Research Department of the 
Party will assist him with material for his 
speeches. He will have at all times the 
assistance of his Party colleagues, and their 
moral support—and often vocal support— 
when he is speaking. If he “ draws 
lucky ” in the ballot for Private Members’ 
Motions and Bills, there will be the Party 
with suitable subjects for him to intro- 
duce. The Independent Member, on the 
other hand, will have to be his own 
Leader, his own rank-and-file, and indeed 
his own Whip! He will have to write his 
own speeches without Party assistance. He 
must contrive his own entry into Debates. 
There will be no automatic support for 
him, and the odds are that his interven- 
tions will be resented by both sides, just 
as the interventions of a referee at a boxing 
match are disliked by the partisans of both 
contestants. 

But the Independent has certain advan- 
tages. He does not have to echo “ the 
Party line.”” No Party caucus can call him 
to account, or threaten him with political 
extinction, if he does not behave himself. 
He can choose his own subjects. And 
since, by definition, he has no Party axe to 
grind, he has more hope that what he says 
will be considered on its merits than has 
the Party man. Moreover, his solitary 
position will evoke a certain sympathy; 
even in the breasts of the Party men. 
When he has the charm, the good humour 
and the wit of A. P. Herbert he may even 
hope to achieve a considerable popularity 
with both sides of the House. 

This book is the record of Sir Alan Her- 
bert’s 14 years as an Independent Member. 
And an exciting and vastly entertaining 
record it is, for A.P.H. brings to its recital 
all those qualities which have endeared him 
for so long to so wide a public, as journa- 
list, humorist and versifier. But if the 
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treatment is bright and charming, the 
campaigns with which he deals were very 
serious ones, into which he threw himself 
with tremendous energy and with remark- 
able results. For underneath the good 
humour and the wit which he employed to 
move inert Parliaments, there was in 
Herbert a deep hatred of humbug, a great 
compassion for human suffering, and a 
profound passion for justice. These pro- 
vided the motive force of his campaigns. 
The wit and the humour with which he 
waged them were the weapons. 

From the orthodox Party men on both 
sides of the House the criticism most often 
levelled at the Independent is embodied in 
the question—‘ What can one man— 
without a Party—possibly do?” This 
book provides a most effective answer. 
This “ one man,”’ at any rate, did a great 
deal. It was his Matrimonial Causes Bill 
—a Private Member’s Bill—which made 
the biggest alteration in the Divorce Laws 
for decades. And where his own initial 
efforts on other matters did not achieve 
immediate success, often the spade-work 
he put in enabled others to carry the issues 
to success at a later stage. Herbert was a 
maker of opinion on subjects of which 
most Members, until after he had gone 
into action on them, were terrified of com- 
mitting themselves for fear of adverse 
reactions in their constituencies. Divorce, 
Drink, Betting, and such matters are the 
subject of powerful pressure groups— 
Catholic, Non-conformist, “‘ the Trade,” 
etc..—which the ordinary Member does 
not wish to offend. It was just such “ un- 
touchable ” subjects that Herbert, who sat 
as a representative of Oxford University, 
and was therefore less subject to constitu- 
ency pressures than the ordinary “ geogra- 
phical *” Member, chose for his campaigns. 
The time-lag between starting a campaign 
and seeing it achieve a measure of success 
was, on the average, about 10 years. But 
the success came. There are the Thames 
Water buses for which he clamoured. The 
Entertainments Tax on the living Theatre, 
the reduction of which he urged, has been 
halved. He tried to abolish the Decree 
Nisi—it has been reduced from six months 
to six weeks. The tax on Betting for 
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Over 10,000 work in this 
“IDEAS DEPARTMENT ” 


he ** Ideas Department ” of the Hoover Organisation numbers 
over 10,000 men and women—for the entire staff is eager to improve 
efficiency, and ideas and suggestions are always welcomed from any 
source, down to the youngest apprentice. 


Suggestion boxes are placed in each section of each factory, and 
every week large numbers of suggestions are received. Contributions 
also come, of course, from members of the sales force and others whose 
work is away from the factory. 


All suggestions which are put into effect—a very considerable 
number—win awards for those who submit them. Suggestions are of 
many kinds, Some are of a technical nature—for improving Hoover 
products or methods of manufacture ; some deal with organisation 
and administration ; some are concerned with staff activities, and so on. 


The suggestions are not only valuable in themselves but are a 
further indication of the friendly and intelligent co-operation that has 
always existed between Hoover staff and management. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Electric Cleaners and Washing Machines 
F.H.P. Motors, Plastic Commutators, etc. 
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which he campaigned now exists, if not 
quite in the form he would have desired. 
His campaign for Legal Aid ultimately 
flowered in the Legal Aid and Advice Act 
of last year. The standardisation of 


“licensed hours for London—(another. 


of his pet projects)—was achieved by Mr. 
Chuter Ede’s Licensing Bill. As an ex- 
Independent Member myself, who knows 
something of the immense amount of work 
involved in such one-man campaigns, I 
respectfully salute the magnitude of 
A.P.H.’s Parliamentary achievements. 

The matter of this book impresses. Its 
manner delights. Here there is all the old 
self-deprecatory charm of “this humble 
person,” the cheeky irreverence for estab- 
lished things which have outlived their 
usefulness and have become anachronisms, 
the reverence for old institutions which em- 
body our history and traditions, the 
puckish and whimsical denigration of hum- 
bug however portentous, the gay crusading 
spirit which, in the middle of battle, can 
pause to appreciate what great fun it all is, 
and the deep human feeling which is too 
self-conscious to reveal itself as such and 
must disguise itself with banter and 
humour, lest it spillinto tears. It has been 
objected to the book that there are too 
many extracts from A.P.H.’s Parliamen- 
tary speeches in it. But they comprise 
some of the brightest pages that Hansard 
has ever printed. 

To politicians and non-politicians alike I 
cordially recommend this book. 


W. J. BRown. 


DOWN FROM OXFORD 


HE THAT PLAys THE KING : A View of the 
Theatre. By Kenneth Tynan. Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. 


QUARTER of a century ago James 
Agate wrote at the beginning of his 
notice of an O.U.D.S. Peer Gynt: “It 
must be a fine thing to be young and at 
Oxford, to wear pull-overs more gorgeous 


than the necks of pheasants, to proclaim 
flaming hopes of a Theatre of Ideas in 
which the world’s masterpieces shall be 
revived. . 

I thought of this when reading Mr. 
Kenneth Tynan’s “ view of the theatre.” 
The sartorial note may have dated ; but 
Mr. Tynan, who is young and who still 
streams the banners of his Oxford glory, 
writes in what I may call a pheasant’s-neck 
prose, certainly warming in chill days, 
And his book is full of flaming enthusiasms 
and as flaming dislikes. Ten years on, at 
the age of thirty-three, he may consider 
some of these judgments with gloomy 
doubt ; but that happens to us all. 

I am in one difficulty about this bonfire 
of a book. In an endearingly arrogant 
first chapter, “The State of Dramatic 
Criticism,’ Mr. Tynan hurries nearly 
every practising critic to the stake. Here 
he parodies my own style with those of 
some of my colleagues. I make no objec- 
tion except to suggest mildly that I have 
never used the word “ bedecked ’— 
indeed, few ever of those trying “ be— ” 
formations that pop so dismally in a 
reader’s mind. I mention this parody 
solely because it may be assumed that 
here is a chance to retaliate. Not at all: 
I admire Mr. Tynan’s genuine fervour, his 
frequent wit, his long essay, “ The History 
of Decline,” and some of his passages of 
criticism, especially his treatment of 
Maurice Chevalier and Sid Field. For 
these things his majesty shall have 
tribute. 

He calls this “a book of enthusiasms, 
written by an aficionado.” That is true 
and typically expressed, italics and all. 
Mr. Tynan, in his study of “ the heroic 
theatre,”’ is indeed strong in enthusiasm. 
It is no half-and-half affair: he has set 
out to strike twelve on every page. When 
he succeeds, as in the character-sketches of 
“‘ Five Eccentrics,’’ you can see what an 
observant writer he is : I have not read a 


better appreciation of Field’s moonstruck 
glory, and he is nearly as good on that 
charming Oxford figure, Stanley Parker : 
“He dips, swallow-like, into a sea of 
words, and comes up dripping and 
diffuse.” 
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A man with a thousand friends — 


The Landlord 


** Mine host” they called him in the old days. Now 
he is sometimes affectionately known as “ The Guv’nor 
But in a changing world his genial qualities have happily 
remained unchanged. 
When time permits, he is ready to discuss any topic under 
the sun, from literature to lumbago and from crops to 
cricket — and even when his bars are busiest, you never see him 
flustered. His tact, patience and quiet humour reap their 
own reward, for nothing begets good manners like good manners. 
The cellar is his special pride, and his care and skill 
are reflected in the fine condition of his beers. 
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So, for that matter, does Mr. Tynan. 
His pages are scattered with such words 
as energumen, rantipole, petrifact, tene- 
brous, cateran, wanhope, and so forth. 
He is a highly effective pheasant-necked 
phrase-maker (though sometimes I would 
suggest to him that he remembers with a 
shudder the fifth act of Jonson’s The 
Poetaster) ; and often, as in his passage 
on Hermione Gingold, he recreates per- 
fectly : 


She stands posed on the stage, in an 
attitude which would be one of finely 
relaxed grace, were it not that her eyes are 
surveying her outpost hands and toes, with 
a sort of bemused contempt. . . . She moves 
in surges from the hips ; it is a slimy prowl 
rather than a walk, and you can almost 
hear her murmuring “ Heigh-ho!” for 
boredom as she does it. 


That is excellent. Anyone able to write 
as Mr. Tynan does upon Danny Kaye, 
Titus Andronicus, Miss Gingold, and the 
Jacobean dramatists, deserves our cheers. 

On the other side, his Epilogue, which 
one day he will observe with horror, is 
amiable exhibitionism (“ I am a latter-day 
chameleon, a spying-glass, sensitized so 
that it is featureless when not receiving, 
absorbing, registering,” etc., etc.). This— 
and also a feeble prefatory letter by Orson 
Welles—could be cut without loss. Mr. 
Tynan will discover that interminable 
critical cannonading can pall, and that a 
critic must learn very early when and when 
not to unmask his batteries. Still, after 
all is said, here is a man of the theatre to 
watch and to salute. Naturally, I dissent 
from many of his judgments, especially of 
one over-praised performance that can be 
summed up in two words as sheer bawling. 
Here all must depend upon what Sam 
Weller called the “taste and fancy” of 
the reader. Let me say simply of Mr. 
Tynan, in words he has put into my mouth, 
that “ he is all fire and air, this young man 
. .. bedecked with glaucous seaweed, and 
redolent ever of enormous magical 
wharves.’’ Iam sorry about “ bedecked ” 
but Mr. Tynan will have it so. 


J. C. TREWIN. 
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REGIMENTAL PRIDE 


THe BLACK WATCH AND THE KING’s 
ENEMIES. By Bernard Fergusson. 
Collins. 15s. 6d. 


T was a wise and happy decision which 

led The Black Watch to offer their 
war history to the public in a form 
designed to circulate beyond Regimental 
bounds. They have a great story to tell, 
and an author of their own highly quali- 
fied to tell it. The book is modestly 
priced and modestly bound, but inside 
the modest binding it overflows with 
Regimental and Scottish pride which 
even Colonel Fergusson’s self-imposed 
determination not “to step outside the 
impassive réle of objective narrator ” 
cannot always keep down. 

It is not easy to write a contemporary 
history such as this. Not only has the 
story to flow on, and to flow into the many 
channels of the Regiment’s activities, 
but it must also pay its tribute to 
individual officers and men, for any 
reference to whose fate or gallantry their 
kin will so eagerly seek. A Regiment at 
war does not dwell on its casualties; they 
are a price that has to be paid, and there 
is always the next task just ahead. The 
Black Watch paid heavily; and in reading 
all the good Scottish names of those who 
fell I found constantly running through 
my head Charles Murray’s lines:— 


“* Half mast the castle banner droops 
The Laird’s lament was played yestreen, 
And mony a widowed cottar wife 
Is greeting at her shank aleen.” 


It is all too recent for losses to have 
become impersonal. 

No one can read this history, or indeed 
any other Regimental war history, without 
emotion and without feeling how great an 
incentive is Regimental pride. The British 
Army is built upon it; and it is a thing to 
be preserved and cherished even at the 
sacrifice of some of that drab uniformity 
so dear to the modern army reformer. 
This book shows it at its best, and shows 
it reinforced by that instinctive clan 
loyalty which every man of Highland 
blood feels for the tartan he wears. 
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REGIMENTAL PRIDE 


In this latest war The Black Watch 
followed its colonels and its pipes into 
almost every theatre of operations. How 
it bore itself, whether fighting or waiting, 
Colonel Fergusson tells in this book, and 
a great story it is and well told; there was 
hardly a phase of the war which The Black 
Watch through the agency of one or 
other of its battalions did not sample, 
and hardly any known form of military 
activity in which it was not tested. From 
the tragedy of St. Valine to the final 
victory the proud record is the same, not 
only in straightforward fighting but in 
rescue work in an Indian cyclone and in 
billets and training areas at home. For 
the maintenance of such a high standard of 
performance and behaviour a regiment 
depends, more than on anything else, on 
the quality of its officers. The Black 
Watch has always been vigilant as well 
as fortunate in the choice of its officers, 
though in war, and even now in peace, it 
is not made easy for any regiment to 
control its officer entry. All British 
regiments, especially Highland regiments, 
are basically feudal, a fact that democratic 


authority seems to find it hard to 
recognise. 

The book ends with chapters headed 
“Waifs and Strays” and “The Allied 
Regiments.”’ The first deals with officers 
and men who got separated from the 
Regiment or functioned apart from it. 
The outstanding figure is that of General 
Victor Fortune who remained the inspira- 
tion of his 51st Division in captivity as 
he had been in the field—and not only of 
his own troops but of all prisoners of war 
who came under his influence. He 
spent himself in their service. In Bernard 
Fergusson’s words, he can truly be said 
to have led captivity captive. 

The final chapter on the Allied Regi- 
ments overseas shows once again how 
strong are the bonds of kinship and 
tradition. 

Since the war, the destroying hand of 
the reformer has fallen upon the Regi- 
ments of the Line; historic battalions 
have been disbanded, and regiments have 
been based on uneasy and arbitrary 
groupings. But their souls go marching on. 

JOHN BURNETT-STUART. 
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HERO-WORSHIP AND MYOPIA 


ONE MAN’s HAND. The Story of Sir 
Charles Coghlan and the Liberation 
of Southern Rhodesia. By J. P. R. 
Wallis. Longmans. 18s. 


HE career of the late Sir Charles 
Coghlan, the first Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia under Responsible 
Government, has not failed already to 
receive a due measure of recognition at 
the hands of his fellow citizens in the 
comparatively small portion of the British 
Empire in which his life’s work was done. 
He is the only man, besides Cecil Rhodes 
himself and the late Sir Starr Jameson, 
who has so far received the posthumous 
honour of interment in that hill-top in the 
Matopos which Rhodes’s Will set apart for 
ever as a burial ground for all who should 
have deserved well of their country. 
Coghlan’s reputation will not suffer as 
the result of the publication of this piece 
of uncritical hero-worship. On the other 
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hand, it is hardly likely to gain much from 
a book which, as a serious contribution to 
the history of South Africa in general and 
of Rhodesia in particular, is worthless. 
As such it is fatally marred by a spirit of 
spite against the Chartered Company 
and all its works. But for that Company, 
Rhodes’s chosen instrument for the realisa- 
tion of his great design, but for the heavy 
sacrifices and long-suffering patience of 
its shareholders, there never would have 
been a Rhodesia and Coghlan’s career 
would never have been possible at all. 

Yet the author wearisomely repeats old 
shop-soiled slanders against the Company 
which, by now, might fairly be left among 
“* old unhappy far-off things.’”’ According 
to him the Company’s directors cared 
solely for their shareholders’ profits, 
nothing for the interests of the Rhodesian 
settlers. Strange, then, that for the third 
of a century during which the Company 
was charged with the administration of 
the territory it should never have paid any 
dividend at all, whereas it has not failed 
to do so regularly since, more than a 
quarter of a century ago, it was relieved of 
that charge! 

The author’s myopia is illustrated by 
the sub-title of his book “ the Liberation 
of Southern Rhodesia.” ‘ Liberation” 
from whom? From the Company appar- 
ently, represented as obstinately clinging 
to its governmental position. Yet as far 
back as the date, in 1918, when the Report 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on the ownership of the unalien- 
ated land of Southern Rhodesia was 
delivered, it was agreed on all hands, and 
by none more freely than by the Company 
itself, that some new form of government 
other than that of the Company must be 
found for the territory. But what? 
Of the possible alternatives, that of Crown 
Colony government from Downing Street 
had no friends anywhere. There remained 
a choice between incorporation in the 
Union of South Africa or local Respon- 
sible Government. Now Coghlan, who 
by this time was the acknowledged leader 
of the Elected Members of the Company’s 
Legislative Council, had inevitably 
acquired the position of leader of an 
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Man’s Hand” 


Opposition. The record of the years 
during which he held that position is a 
dreary tale of small town politics; but 
Coghlan’s Opposition was no factious one. 
He had a juster appreciation of the merits 
of the Company’s government than has 
the writer of the book before us. And 
even in 1918 he was slow to make up his 
mind about the future. It was not till 
well on in 1919 that he definitely threw in 
his lot with the advocates of Responsible 
Government as against Union with the 
South. That issue he certainly fought with 
great courage and determination, and 
ultimately with complete success; but it 
was an issue lying primarily between 
him and the Imperial Government, not 
between him and the Company. The 
Company, as such, whatever views in- 
dividual members of its Board might hold 
about Responsible Government versus 
Union, had no objection to Responsible 
Government in itself; but it did vehemently 
object to the terms on which in 1922 
the Colonial Office was proposing to 
grant it if a referendum in Southern 
Rhodesia, to be held in that year, should 
favour it as, in the event, it did. Those 
terms, in the Company’s view, which it 
was taking steps to assert by way of a 
Petition for a Declaration of Right, would 
have involved its being meanly swindled out 
of rights which it had been asserted by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council to possess. But this was a quarrel 
between the Company and the Colonial 
Office with which Coghlan, as he re- 
peatedly declared, was not concerned. It 
was eventually settled, by mutual agree- 
ment, in 1923. In that year Responsible 
Government was granted to Southern 
Rhodesia on terms which the Company 
accepted as fair, and the new Colony was 
then launched, under Coghlan as its first 
Prime Minister, with good-will all round, 
on a career which has proved wholly 
creditable to it, and for which it owes 
undoubtedly a great debt of gratitude to 
Coghlan himself. 


DOUGAL ORME MALCOLM. 


The England 
of Elizabeth 
A. L. ROWSE 


“* Ever since the publication of Tudor 
Cornwall believed that 
Mr. Rowse had it in him to become 
an historian of high rank. At last 
my hopes have been fulfilled.” G. M. 
TREVELYAN, O.M. (Sunday Times). 
Illustrated. 25s. 


A History of Soviet Russia 
The Bolshevik 
Revolution 
1917-1923. Volume One 
E. H. CARR 


“This first volume is by itself far 
and away the most important book 
on a Soviet theme that has yet 
appeared in the English language . . . 
for those who genuinely seek to 
understand what happened and how 
—and often why—this book will 
provide the essential foundation for 
all serious work.” Max BELOFF 
Spectator). 


REPRINTED 


A Mistory 
of England 


KEITH FEILING 


“It is a fine work for the general 
reader... a worthy history of a 
great nation.” WALTER James (The 
Fortnightly). 2nd Impression. 30s. 
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Novels 


OPERATION HEARTBREAK. Sir Duff 
Cooper. Rupert Hart-Davis. 8s. 6d. 
To THE VICTORS THE Colin 


MacInnes. MacGibben and Kee. 
12s. 6d. 

THE FORESTS OF THE NIGHT. Jean-Louis 
Curtis. John Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 


FORTUNE’S FINGER. Phyllis Bottome. 
Faber and Faber. 9s. 6d. 

A TABLE NEAR THE BAND. A. A. Milne. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

BLEDGRAVE HALL. J. K. Stanford. 
Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 

THE BRIDE OF NEWGATE. John Dickson 
Carr. Hamish Hamilton. 9s. 6d. 
THE LIGHTED Cities. Ernest Frost. John 

Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 
VILLA MaALAFORZA. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


Paul Murray. 


Y first three books present unfami- 

liar aspects of the war, though 
Operation Heartbreak has a wider scope. 
It is the story of a lad without a relative 
but with a good income whose one ambi- 
tion is to fight romantically for King and 
Country. World War I is over before 
he leaves England. The period between 
the wars sees him in India, then jilted, 
then leaving the army. In World War II 
his years and the influence of an un- 
sympathetic superior keep him at home, 
growing embittered and falling in love 
with a boyhood friend. So far the book’s 
penetration and integrity and its admirable 
style win the day, though it is hard to 
believe that such an officer could have 
failed over the years to rise to higher rank. 
But now comes what I esteem a falsely 
sentimental climax to which is added a 
wealth of coincidence. The end is the 
hero’s body floating, overseas at last, to a 
** neutral ’’ coast carrying papers to deceive 
the enemy and, too late, the girl’s dis- 
covery of her love. A pity, to my mind, 
that emphasis is laid, notably by its title, 
on the book’s weak point. 

The weakness of Zo the Victors the 
Spoils is its loose construction. It has no 
beginning or end. If the teller of its 
“ story ’’—a Field Security senior sergeant, 
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who seems to have little to do and less 
authority—had been allowed to feel or to 
transmit his feelings, this narrative of the 
advance in the wake of the fighting army 
across Holland into Germany would 


have held coherently together. Instead, 
there is a vivid, amusing, straggling, 
shocking picture of a paradise for loot- 
hungry spivs, a nightmare for admini- 
strators equipped, at most, with idealism. 
The disturbing verisimilitude must inspire 
hope that the picture is of a passing, better 
still a past, phase of international relations. 

The British reader may find it easier to 
stomach the glimpse given by Forests of 
the Night of Petain’s France, even though 
it is darkened by horrors centred about a 
harlot’s gigolo-gangster son. He betrays, 
to torture and death, the son of a foolish, 
honourable old aristocrat, he seduces the 
daughter; and his murder of an accom- 
plice in treachery makes no amends. 
Scarcely less shocking is the picture of 
real, dangerous “ collaborators ’’ coming 
out on top while foolish chatterers are 
punished, they do not know why. But 
through all these shadows the verbose 
honesty of the old Count throws a hearten- 
ing if pathetic ray. The book, coarse in 
language in its coarse passages, is excel- 
lently translated, so that justice is done to 
its author’s sensitive portraits and judg- 
ments. 

Next, some short stories. Often these, 
when collected, are waved aside by people 
who consider that teeth can only get into 
a full novel. In the two collections on 
my list and especially Fortune’s Finger, 
where there is an almost continuous 
human motive and some measure of 
identity of setting, there is as much to 
occupy the reader as many a novel offers, 
or even more. Phyllis Bottome’s stories 
are by no means mere incidents. They 
waste no words. Their humanity is often 
piercing, their insight always sharp. 
Several are set in the Caribbean. One at 
least—a familiar feature of short stories 
—plays with the supernatural macabre, 
and throws into relief the merits of 
those that are closer to humanity. The 
first in the book is a polished satire, with 
a brilliant final flourish. 
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Novels” 


A Table Near the Band is a considerably 
shorter collection, more urbane, out- 
wardly less ambitious, with more varied 
themes. One pleasant trifle relies for its 
effect upon a Dover Road technique of 
repetition. Another is that old Punch 
favourite, an imaginary correspondence. 
An ingenious murder-plot sets one think- 
ing of the Fourth Wall and the Red House. 
There are essays in a slightly whimsical 
supernatural. But some go deeper into 
human character, to remind us that 
“ A.A.M.,” lightly as he prefers to express 
his emotions, is a man who feels deeply. 
This volume will give much pleasure, for 
it makes surgery as nearly painless as 


The plot of Bledgrave Hall (a 75-page 
booklet) is little more than a peg whereby 
to hang an appeal to cherish the wild life 
in these islands. An ex-officer of solitary 
habit buys a derelict house in East 
Anglia, wins friends by his struggles to 
repair it, discovers his-interest in birds 
and beasts, above all that rare revenant 
the Avocet. Careless talk costs lives. 
Down comes an egg-collector worthy to 
play arch-villain in a “ thriller,” to be 
driven, in the end, into a derelict mine- 
field minus the two clutches he has 
looted on the eve of their hatching out. 
John Buchan would have made the battle 
for the eggs the key-interest of a “ John 
Macnab” in reverse. With J. K. Stan- 
ford, aided by A. M. Hughes’s affectionate 
drawings, the Avocets have it. 
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No author can contrive a prettier 
murder-puzzle than John Dickson Carr. 
There is little wrong on this score with 
The Bride of Newgate or with its 19th 
century lawyer-sleuth, or with the final 
solving of the puzzle. But it is not easy for 
the reader to keep it in mind that this is a 
detective story. The trouble is the frame- 
work. We are in London of 1815. We 
begin with the Newgate marriage of a 
High Society Icicle to a man surprisingly 
condemned for murder-by-duel. Well, 
the end is easy to foresee, but Mr. Dickson 
Carr out-Jeffreys Farnol in getting us 
there. In a twinkling the condemned 
man is free, a Marquis, rich; he is adored 
by his wife’s servants, saved from need to 
discard his mistress by her mortal illness; 
he is a superlative pistol-shot and sabreur, 
a comfortable match for hosts of villains 
who will stick at nothing to wipe him off 
the earth. Undoubtedly Mr. Dickson 
Carr has been at pains over his local 
colour, but I suspect that he had techni- 
colour even more in mind. Why, there is 
even a long conversation with the lovely 
heroine in her bath, made teasingly respec- 
table by its depth of milk-and-water. 


A brief note about The Lighted Cities 
and Villa Malaforza. The former is a 
powerful, ambitious novel, written in a 
style sometimes laboured but massively 
impressive. Its characters (passé old 
pianist, power-lusting Professor, his wife, 
his mistress, a coarse-grained young 
composer, a sensitive young man back 
from the war) and its theme of tangled 
loves are so little within the range of 
normal experience that the book is for 
the few to admire. The style of Villa 
Malaforza is also commendable. It 


puts a stamp of realism on this story of | 


European politics of the ’80’s, in which a 
nobly-born, high-principled Austrian girl 
is disastrously fascinated by a nobly- 
‘born Italian vaut-rien. The book has its 
excitements as well as its realism, though 
I felt that the latter wore thin when the 
heroine seemed to regard bigamy as a 
bagatelle. 


MILWARD KENNEDY. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


N ARTIST’S LIFE (Museum Press, 

21s.) by Sir Alfred Munnings, 
K.C.V.O., P.P.R.A., with over 140 illus- 
trations by the author, is the first instal- 
ment of a two-volume autobiography. 
A most likeable book, it gives with great 
frankness and simplicity the writer’s pro- 
gress from poster designing in Norwich to 
work in a Paris studio. Horses, jockeys, 
gipsies and a strong affection for his 
native East Anglia are all matter for 
lively comment and anecdote. 


* * * 


In a most able and scholarly work, 
The Lonely Tower (Methuen. 21s.), Mr. 
T. R. Henn has written a series of studies 
on the poetry of W. B. Yeats, considered 
mainly from three aspects of influence. 
First there is the Easter Rising of 1916, 
then an examination of a key poem, 
A Vision, and finally an inquiry into 
Yeats’s debt to painters. A valuable 
addition to the criticism and appreciation 
of Yeats. 


* * * 


Wyndham Lewis is one of the stormy 
petrels of 20th-century art and literature. 
Rude Assignment (Hutchinson. 21s.) is 
described as “a narrative of my career 
up-to-date.” It is actually a brisk intel- 
lectual commentary on art, books, ideas 
and people. Chronological order is not 
its strong point but it never fails to be 
provocative and readable. 


* * * 


Seventeenth Century Literature by 
C. V. Wedgwood, Home University 
Library (Oxford University Press, 5s.) is 
an admirable summary. Language and 
literature are seen developing against con- 
temporary history. The quotations are 
well chosen. 


* * * 
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“ Books in Brief” 


There is no end to the tricks of Shake- 
spearean producers. Recently the beauti- 
fully acted Old Vic Twelfth Night was 
marred by a curious “ set ’’ that might have 
been an open space in Méevagissey. 
Ronald Watkins’s On Producing Shake- 
speare (Michael Joseph. 21s.) is written 
with the ambition of “ realising the plays 
of Shakespeare as they have never been 
realised since the destruction of the 
second Globe theatre.’ It is also a plea 
for the rebuilding of the Globe in London, 
and also in Stratford, if possible. A 
stimulating book that is bound to promote 
controversy and serious thought. 

* * * 


Leibowitz was the greatest American 
defence lawyer of his generation. Quentin 
Reynolds tells the remarkable story of his 
career in Courtroom (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.). 
Leibowitz was a brilliantly unconven- 
tional advocate. It makes first-class 
reading. The notorious Scottsboro case 
is included. 
* 


* * 


The days of the great actor managers 
are over now and Hesketh Pearson, basing 
his book on some Third Programme 
broadcasts, has commemorated them in 
The Last Actor-Managers (Methuen. 18s.). 
Ranging from Forbes-Robertson to 
Granville-Barker, the author has some 
entertaining stories to tell. A number of 
well-known actors are omitted because 
“their productions did not appeal” to 
the author. This detracts rather seriously 
from the book’s importance. 

* * * 


Viscount Kemsley, in his Introduction 
to The Kemsley Manual of Journalism 
(Cassell. 25s.), writes: “The prime aim 
of this Manual is to attract and to help 
young men and women for the profession 
of journalism.” It does this very well 
indeed. As a comprehensive, fully illus- 
trated survey it has no rivals. It can 
be recommended without reserve to bud- 
ding journalists and to those who want 


to know how a great newspaper organisa- 
tion is run. 


E. G. 
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Financial 


FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By BARNETT POTTER 


HE South African economic position 

continues to improve despite a de- 
pressed market in gold shares. The index 
(1924100) rose to 240 during the post- 
1932 “‘ off gold ” boom, was steady around 
160 during the war, but plunged to 100 in 
1948. It must be said in fairness that this 
was only in part due to the advent of the 
Malan government which defeated 
General Smuts’s United Party ; there was 
a general fall in the U.K. and U.S.A. 
share-market and commodity price indexes 
in 1948/9. In September, 1949, sterling 
devaluation lifted the S.A. gold share index 
(producers) by over 40 per cent., but they 
had been declining since last March and 
April and the international crisis (writing 
early in December) carried them back to 
and even below pre-devaluation levels— 
despite the fact that the gold mining 
industry is showing: an almost doubled 
profitability. 

But gold shares are an over-sensitive 
barometer ; soberer guides to the South 
African economic climate are the banks’ 
returns, the index of industrial shares, the 
figures of agricultural and industrial 
output, the index of business activity. All 
these are. encouraging. The index of 
business activity is at an “ all time high ’— 
higher than the 1948 boom level and 20 
per cent. above the level of mid-1949. 
Imports for the first half of the year 
(South African statistics are notori- 


ously belated, due to shortage of public 
service staff) were £125 million. Com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
the previous year this was a reduction of 
£48 million, attributable to import control 
which was imposed because of the un- 


favourable balance of payments. But 
exports were £85 million, compared with 
£63 million, an increase of £22 million. 
This left a visible adverse trade balance of 
£40 million—a very great deal better than 
the corresponding deficit of £110 million 
twelve months earlier. But these figures 
exclude gold bullion sales which normally 
bring in-£100 million a year and will now, 
thanks to the higher sterling price resulting 
from devaluation, be £130 or £140 million. 
So the Union will not only make good its 
deficit but will have a large favourable 
balance. The consequent recovery in the 
financial situation is marked. The Reserve 
Bank’s gold holding at the end of July, 1949, 
stood at £36-°5 million : now it has more 
than doubled. Five months ago the 
Bank’s ratio of reserves to total commit- 
ments was nearly 75 per cent. and it is 
steadily rising. 

South Africans complain loudly about 
the high cost of living and undoubtedly it 
is higher than that of the United Kingdom 


—though not, of course, if taxation is © 


taken into account. But the increase over 
pre-war is not untoward—about 60 per 
cent. in retail prices. Income tax is 
phenomenally light. Single persons pay 
no tax at all on incomes not exceeding 
£250 p.a. and the inaugural rate is 1s. 6d. 
Married persons are exempt up to £300 
p.a. and the inaugural rate (there are 
customary allowances for children, de- 
pendents, insurance premiums, etc.) is 
ls. 3d. Super tax is levied on incomes 
exceeding £1,775, beginning at 2s. 

The following table of incomes and 
taxation may be of interest :— 
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Income Tax Tax 
(single (married 
person), person), 
approx. approx. 
£ £ 


300 5 2 

400 18 3 

500 31 6 

600 43 17 

700 57 27 

800 70 37 

900 - 83. 48 

1,000 95 58 

1,500 160 113 

2,000 274 218 
2,500 455 390 
3,000 646 570 

3,500 848 764 

4,000 1,060 968 


There are lesser provincial taxes—e.g. 
a small personal tax, provincial income 
tax, and a companies’ tax leviable in 
certain circumstances but not exceeding 
Is. in the £. A Non-resident shareholders’ 
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tax was introduced a few years ago—by 
the Smuts government, not the National- 
ists. It is not heavy—7} per cent.—but is 
widely criticised. It is only levied, how- 
ever, on dividends declared by public 
companies : interest on government or 
municipal stock is exempt. 

As to company taxation, gold and 
diamond mining companies are subjected 
to special taxation which is levied at 
source. Other public companies are 
taxed at 4s. in the £ on distributions to 
shareholders, but these taxes are a set-off 
against the individual taxpayer’s normal 
liability and he may claim refund if not 
liable to tax at the 4s. rate—which, as the 
above table shows, does not become 
operative against a married man until his 
income approaches £4,000. 

It is apparent, therefore, that where 
taxation is concerned there are attractions 
for a Briton to transfer domicile to the 
Union. And for companies which con- 
duct, or could conduct, operations in the 
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Union there are equal attractions. Esti- 
mates of an acceptable yield from invest- 
ments vary widely, of course. Since every 
mine is a wasting asset and is destined 
eventually to be only a hole in the ground, 
allowance must be made for amortisation. 
Forty years is a fair average for a South 
African gold mine : but many a mine has 
had its life prolonged beyond that—some- 
times far beyond—that by successive devalu- 
ations. Eight or nine per cent. seems, then, 
to be a fair yield for a good mine reputably 
conducted, and at present Stock Exchange 
prices that return can be obtained without 
difficulty. There are finance companies 
paying as well or better, and with the 
advantage of a “spread” over gold and 
other forms of mining, land and industry. 
An interesting feature is the high yield 
obtainable from pure industrials. These 
are doubly attractive, being also steady 
(the index of S.A. industrials was 68 on the 
eve of devaluation in September, 1949, 
and has slowly risen to 77), and shares are 
not therefore readily obtainable. 

Unemployment among non-Europeans 
is practically non-existent. The chief 
newspapers carry each day several columns 
of small advertisements of situations 
vacant. Incidentally, those newspapers, 
while not the size of their American or 
even Australian counterparts, are far 
larger than those of Britain. The inflow 
of American cars has been cut by dollar 
shortage, but British cars can be bought 
“out of the window” and there is an 
ample market in second-hand cars at one- 
third the prices prevailing in Britain. 

The great interrogation that overhangs 
the South African scene is of course 
political. The Nationalists’ victory at the 
general election of 1948 was staggering in 
its unexpectedness. It is true that they are 
in a clear electoral minority, having polled 
443,000 votes against the 561,000 of the 
Smuts coalition. But whereas almost 


every other democratic country in the 
world aims at approximately equal con- 
stituencies, the South African constitution 
provides that rural seats may be up to 
15 per cent. below, and urban seats up to 
15 per cent. above, the norm. As the 
Afrikaners (as the one-time Dutch or 
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Boers are now known) live chiefly in the 
country districts or platteland, this benefits 
them, so that instead of getting 66 seats 
out of 150, they got 79. They have now 
won all six seats in South West Africa and 
they intend to disfranchise the Coloureds 
(Anglice = half-castes), substituting a 
form of indirect representation by Euro- 
peans, which will give them another half- 
dozen seats. So they appear to be assured 
of a clear majority for an indefinite period. 
It may still fall below the two-thirds 
supposedly required for fundamental 
constitutional amendment, but even that 
hurdle can be surmounted. 

There seems then to be nothing to pre- 
vent them enacting a Republic—unless the 
British section together with the small 
minority of Afrikaners who support them 
seriously determine to resist it. Sir Alfred 
Beit, bearer of a legendary name in 
South African and Rhodesian history 
(he was for fifteen years a Conservative 
M.P. at Westminster, but has now 
settled at the Cape), has urged this in a 
remarkable letter to the press : but so far 
the reactions have been scanty. If there is 
a Republic, it will be, at least to begin with, 
within the Commonwealth. That will 
give South Africa certain assurances as to 
defence and will materially lessen the 
adverse economic and financial reactions. 
It is entirely possible that in these 
conditions a Republic could exist and 
function without disturbance and that, 
while there might be an initial Stock 
Exchange slump, prosperity would even- 
tually be restored. There are the obvious 
analogies of India and Eire. 

Meanwhile, despite such uneasy reflec- 
tions and despite political speeches and 
newspaper polemics, the Union’s economy 
continues to flourish and expand. Admit- 
tedly the level of prosperity and the rate 
of expansion would be immensely in- 
creased if the Afrikaner Nationalists were 
removed from office. But the men who 
dominate finance, industry, mining, the 
press and the economy generally are, 
although overwhelmingly English-speaking 
and anti-Nationalist, naturally reluctant 
to “rock the boat.” There are fewer 
inhibitions among the British in Southern 
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Rhodesia, but the Colony is so super- 
charged with its own vigour, enthusiasm 
and expansionism that, beyond making 
an occasional gesture of distaste south- 
wards, it disregards the Union and con- 
centrates upon its own affairs. And these, 
it must be said, are developing with speed, 
confidence and strength. 


BARNETT POTTER. 
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AT COVENT GARDEN 


ELCOME to Erich Kleiber, the 

great operatic conductor, who began 
his connection with Covent Garden with 
a beautiful performance of Richard 
Strauss’s Rosenkavalier on December 6. 
For each performance of a piece of music 
there are some tempi which are acceptable, 
a very few which are good, but only one 
which is just right. It was clear from the 
very first bar that we were listening to a 
masterly conductor who made the music 
sound right and natural throughout, who 
inspired the singers with his sympathy and 
great experience, and who brilliantly 
played with the orchestra (and let it play) 
like a virtuoso on his instrument. We 
could hardly recognise the Covent Garden 
Orchestra which we have heard in the past 
not always to its advantage. We used to 
think that it was not too good a body of 
players : but it seems that there are no 
bad orchestras, only bad conductors ! 
In Mr. Kleiber’s conducting there was not 
only beauty in musical detail and an 
enchanting feeling for rhythm, but also 


an admirable drive and sense of con-. 


tinuity, overcoming with ease an occasional 
longueur in the work and moving us 
greatly when music and words rose to 
poetic heights. 

Miss Sylvia Fisher as the Marschallin, 
and Miss Constance Shacklock as Octavian, 
sang very beautifully indeed ; and Miss 
Uta Graf’s Sophie had charm. Strauss 
(who was, by the way, an incomparable 
Mozart conductor) and his poet Hof- 
mannsthal wrote this “Comedy for 
Music”? out of deep sympathy with the 
sentiment and grace of the 18th century 
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—a little love-story of Maria Theresa’s 
Vienna, with all its humour and lyricism, 
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its naughtiness and sweetness, its elegant - 


manners and exquisite taste. Unfortun- 


ately we missed a good deal of all this in 
the singer who impersonated Baron Ochs. 
He was too naive and unduly coarse ; and 
although of course he is meant to be a 
“country cousin,” a little out of place in 
the urbane world of Quinquin and the 
Marschallin, there must—as Strauss him- 


RECORD 


self wrote to Hofmannsthal—‘“ be nothing 
burlesque in the opera.” 

And why not follow in every detail the 
very clear instructions of the authors of 
the work? For instance, we should like 
at the beginning to see the Marschallin 
where Strauss and Hofmannsthal wanted 
her to be. We should welcome the dis- 
appearance of all embarrassing provin- 
cialism—and puritanism—from the Cov- 
ent Garden stage. J. D. B. 


REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


B* the time this review is in print most 
people, probably, will have cashed any 
record tokens which they may have 
received for Christmas, but I should like 
to start this review by making one or two 
strong recommendations to any of them 
who are puzzling over what to select from 
the large number of records issued in 
December. 

The recording of Stravinsky’s Petrouchka 
ballet music, played by L’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande, under Ansermet, and 
issued on L.P. last July, has now been 
transferred to 78 discs, and as both the 
playing and recording of this masterpiece 
are superb, it is a highly desirable posses- 
sion (Decca AX 328-32). There is a 
welcome novelty in the field of chamber 
music, an Adagio in B flat (K440a) by 
Mozart for two clarinets and three basset 
horns (actually tenor clarinets). The 
choice of instruments denotes that this is 
one of Mozart’s Masonic works and one 
intended, Einstein says, for a solemn 
entrance procession of the members of the 
Lodge. However this may be, the quintet 
is lovely, tranquil music, beautifully played 
by the London Baroque Ensemble of Karl 
Haas (Parlophone R20592). 

The death, at an early age, of Dinu 
Lipatti, just announced as I write, deprives 
us of one of the few of the younger 
pianists of to-day who really could be 
called great. He has left only a slender 
testament of records, all of them memor- 
able, and to these is now added his per- 
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formance of the complete Waltzes of 
Chopin (with the exception of the post- 
humous one in E major, the first he com- 
posed). These are played not merely with 
the highest technical skill, but with that 
instinctive aristocracy of style which stands 
out like a beacon amongst the bourgeois 
values of life that continually depress 
humanity and the arts. The recording 
itself is good and the whole set a worthy 
memorial to a great artist (Columbia 
LX1341-46). 

The third of my special recommenda- 
tions is the singing by Victoria de los 
Angeles of The Lover and the Nightingale 
by Granados. The composer turned this 
exquisite piano piece from his Joyescas 
into a song when he wrote the opera with 
that general title. The long orchestral 
introduction (not in the piano piece) 
moves slowly, the orchestration is rather 
commonplace, but as sung by los Angeles— 
with Fistoulari conducting the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra—I found this piece 
hauntingly beautiful (H.M.V. DB21069). 

And now to the lists in general. Mozart’s 
great C Major Symphony (“The 
Jupiter”) has been recorded by Beecham 
and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and though some Mozartians may be 
tried by the slow tempi of the second and 
third movements there is more than 
enough of Beecham at his best to make 
them indulgent to his idiosyncrasies. The 
recording is of excellent and lively quality 
(Columbia LX1337-40). There is also 
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another Glyndebourne Festival record, 
two enchanting duets from the second 
act of Cosi fan Tutte. One is sung by Sena 
Jurinac and Blanche Theobom, and the 
other with the latter artist partnered by 
Erich Kunz. The conductor is, of course, 
Fritz Busch (H.M.V. DB21119). 
Beethoven’s Fifth and Seventh Sym- 
phonies have again been recorded by 
Karajan and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra on Columbia LX1330-33 and 
by Galliera and the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra on Columbia DX1679-1701. I found 
Karajan’s treatment of the Fifth nervously 
taut, regimented, good theatre and in 
some places rather roughly recorded. 
Galliera’s interpretation of the Seventh is, 
like all his work, truly musical and he 
seems to draw the best from his players. 
There is a good Egmont overture from 
Barbirolli and the Hallé Orchestra (H.M.V. 
DB21139) and a sensitive and beautiful 
performance of Beethoven’s C Major 
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cello and piano sonata by Fournier and 
Schnabel (H.M.V. DB9555-6). 

I must become telegraphic over re- 
maining records of songs and opera, but 
all those mentioned below are well worth 
having. Mascia Predit sings, in Russian, 
Moussorgsky’s Night and To a Star 
(H.M.V. DB21144), Kirsten Flagstaad 
sings, in Norwegian, Grieg’s With a Water 
Lily and The Princess (H.M.V. DA1957), 
both artists being accompanied by Gerald 
Moore. Gigli is*in fine voice in arias 
from Turandot and Elisir d’amore (H.M.V. 
DB21138), and there is stylish playing, 
but not too well recorded singing, in The 
Entry of the Guests from Tannhduser by the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and State 
Opera Chorus under Karajan (Columbia 
LX1347). 

Having now received the necessary 
equipment I hope to be able to review a 
number of L.P. records next month. 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 


THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. | DE SABA 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCH. 
Polka; Dance of the Com- 
edians (both from “The 
Bartered 


DI SANTA CEC 


JUSSI BJORLING 
Nessun dorma, “Turandot” — 
Puccini; La Mattinata— 


Leoncavallo - DAI841 | “Faust” — 


BORIS CHRISTOFF 
Farewell of Boris, ‘ Boris 
Godounov"— Moussorgsky arr. arr. 
Rimsky-Korsakov - 


‘SHIS MASTER’S VOICE’’ 


By world famous artists 


STABLE ACCADEMIA 


Segreto di Overture; 
| Quattro Ruste: 
DB6454 | —both by Wolf-Ferrari DB6786 


VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
Ballad of the King of Thule; 
Jewel Song—both from 


hi, Intermezzo 


DB 6436 

unod DB6938 HEIFETZ 
and LONDON PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHEST 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


RECORDS 


FURTWANGLER 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCH.- 
Overture —“‘ The Hebrides "’ 
(Fingal’s Cave), Op. 26 — 
Mendelssohn - - DB694I 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
Core ‘ngrato — Cardillo; 
Dicitencello vuje — Falvo 


cond. by air JOHN BARBIROLLI. 
Intro. and Rondo Capriccioso, 
Op. 28 — Saint-Saéns DB 2580 
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EDUCATIONAL 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


CRIPPLEGATE ARAL COLLEGE. Golden 
Lane, E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


ST. JAMES’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


HE most comprehensive training for the Secretarial 

Profession, 34 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1, and 
4 WETHERBY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
S.W.5. ane Residential Branch at Bradpole, near 
Bridport, Dorset. 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


OUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. Full Secretarial 

training for women. Appointments Register open to 
students throughout their career. Early application for 
1950/51 vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8.) 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang., B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802, 


DAVIES, LAING and DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.11.— 

Individual tuition for examinations. Navy Special 
Entry, Army Entrance (new scheme). Ist MB, Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matriculation, University 
Entrance and Scholarships. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


SCHOOLS 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


can ~ reliable advice (gratis) concernin: 

SCHOOLS, DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 

FINISHING SCHOOLS (at home and on the Continent), 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGES. 

Publishers of Schools Com to and 
Girls’ Schools. Fully Illustrat 6s., Post Free; 
also ‘* Scholarships at Boys’ Public dans ” (3s. 6d.) and 

“* Scholarships at Girls’ Schools ” (2s. 6d.) 


NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone, Tes 2803. 


PARENTS SEEKING SCHOOLS, Tutors, &c., advice 
and details free. (’Phone Liv. 21268.) Universal School 
Agency, 185, Selhurst Road, S.E.2. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, — 1 


ust "OF GLASSES FREE. 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR apa, 
SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIG: 
Principal: Miss K. M. FRGS. 
The School is recognised by the Ministry of Education 
as an efficient independent school. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificates, University Entrance and Scholar- 
ships. Music a special feature. 
Domestic, Secretarial and ‘other Sixth Form Courses. 
Fine playing fields. Swimming Pool. Private Chapel. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C 4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 


HOTELS 


LONDON 


REAT WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL, ar 
Station, W.2. Accommodation for 200. Coc tail 
Bar. Lounges. Reception Rooms for parties. 


| Sloane Sq .W.1.  First- 
2 lifts. rave Bey, late of 
Cairo. 


COUNTRY 


Hotel. Woes | End standard of 
‘ort in country surroundings. ive lard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. 


—Bull’s Head Hotel. 
r week. ; H. & C. all lag garages; English 
pt *Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


pS HOUSE, BEPTON, MIDHURST, SUSSEX. A 
Poe Country House Hotel. Comfortable beds, good 
food, home produce, central heating, h. & c. in most rooms. 
Golf, riding available. Own tennis courts & putting course. 
9 acres ground — downs 5 minutes’ walk. ren 
welcomed. A.A. roved. Brochure on request. Resident 
Owners, Major rs rs. O’Brien. Tel.: Midhurst 490. 


BRIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. Facing the sea but away 
aa the traffic of the front. Passenger lift. Phone: 


Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; jarage. 
*Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


TSWOLDS. — OLD Be LION HOTEL 

tow-on-the-Wold, Glos. (Tel. 66.) Good cooking, 
well heated ; ; own poultry ; bracing, very restful. 
Winter from Summer 5-6}gns. 
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ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses. 
Sea Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 
213. 


Ad. HIBERNIAN. ’Phone: 74791 (4 lines) 
Tel: HIBERNIA. 


ISHGUARD, PEM.—Fishguard Bay Hotel. Adjoin- 
ing Harbour. 40 bedrooms. Mild climate. Private trout 
fishing. 


EREFORD. ‘‘ GREEN DRAGON ” leading hotel in 

the County. Comfortable beds, luxurious lounges, good 
food and wines, a cheerful atmosphere and moderate charges. 
Lift, H. & C. all bedrms. Rdcd. terms Oct. to Mar. Phone 
2506 or write THE MANAGERESS. 


OVE, Sussex. Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open_ to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


KILLARNEY (Ireland.) 
International Hotel. Tel. 16. 


KING'S ARMS HOTEL, LAUNCESTON, CORNWALL. 
To avoid closing Hotel and dismissing staff, we offer 
especially reduced terms at 15s., inclusive, daily, for win- 
ter months; double room, £8 8s. weekly for monthly booking. 


EWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—Watton, Proprietor. Tele. 94. 


LLANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ** Handotel.” 


MARLBOROUGH.— Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 


*Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 


in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


MORETON HAMPSTEAD (Devon). 
Hotel. 200 acres grounds. 
Badminton, Fishing. 


Manor House 
Golf, Tennis, Squash, 


OTEL BRISTOL, NEWQUAY’S LEADING HOTEL 
for comfort, courtesy and cuisine. 
Open all the year. Telephone 2857. 


ENZANCE, TREVIDREN HOTEL. Open throughout the 
year. Special winter terms. Table licence. All bedrooms 
have gas fires, H. & C. Every comfort. Good generous food. 
Cheerful service. Mild bracing climate. Two acres terraced 
garden overlooking sea, superb views. Huntley-Davidson, 
Penzance 3193. 


HOTELS 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
> Ruthin Castle. 


Convenient for visitors to 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


THE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Watchbell Street, 
Rye. Re-opening March 14th, after being closed for altera- 
tions. Good food, soft beds and warm hotel. 


T. IVES (CORNWALL).—Tregenna Castle Hotel. 
aon bedrooms. 100 acres grounds. Squash, Badminton, 
olf. 


GRANTLEY HOTEL, SHALFORD, the country house of 

character and charm, for the retired and elderly requir- 
ing a happy home. All amenities, courteous willing service 
Special terms permanency. Tel. Guildford 526211. 


Hotel. Facing 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
S Private Suites. 


outh and overlooking Common, 
’Phone: 20286/7. 


ROYAL PIER HOTEL, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
A ‘“* Gaze” hotel, with its unvarying high standard 


for accommodation, service & cuisine. 
mended. Immediately above sea. 
most bedrooms. Tel.: 290. 


Highly recom- 
Private bathroom to 


ESTWARD HO! N. DEVON. The Dormy House Hotel. 

Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. Your golf 
and petrol problem solved. Take a holiday where you will 
find golf on your doorstep, seabathing within easy reach, 
good food, every modern comfort, including large games 
room and cocktail bar. Tel: Northam 288. 


WINDERMERE. Old England Hotel. 
with lawns running down to Lake. 
west. Open throughout year. *Phone 49. 


Finest position 
Facing south- 


ORKSHIRE DALES,  Kettlewell, Skipton. 
The Race-Horses Hotel ; medically recommended ; 
quiet; select ; renowned cuisine ; recognised motoring 
centre ; beautiful fell, moorland and riverside waiks. A.A., 
R.A.C., Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


ACCOMMODATION 


SELECT Town and Country furnished Accommodation 
supplied and required: The Link Bureau, 10 Eccleston 
Street, S.W.1. SLOane 9940. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, REIGATE HILL, REIGATE, 

overlooking famous beauty spot. Guests appreciative of 
beauty, comtort, excellent cuisine and old-fashioned service 
are welcomed to our new residential wing; elderly people 
considered; Winter terms from 6 gns.; bed and breakfast 
15s. with lock-up—Tel.: Reigate 4127. Proprietors, Lt.-Col. 
and Mrs. Thunder. 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 

ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private peSple alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone : GROsvenor 3781. 
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The green turf firm underfoot ... and the flicker of a 
club-head as it swings full circle. The beckoning flap of 
a flag over the rise ahead... and the fir-scented breeze 
stirring the waiting, wicked rough. The shoulder muscles 
slipping smoothly back to a comfortable fatigne . . . the 
grateful few moments of appraisal before it’s time to 
play through. And for perfection one thing more— 
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